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FOREWORD 


Spanish  painting  challenges  the  eyes,  the  emotions  and  the  mind.  It  reiterates  ac¬ 
cepted  realities  and  leads  on  to  subtle  discoveries.  Spain  in  its  landscape  and  its  art 
stretches  perception  to  fresh  boundaries  wherein  the  strange  becomes  familiar,  and  re¬ 
mote  possibilities  seem  intimate. 

Its  portraits  bare  the  sitters’  inner  character,  and  their  thoughtful  integrity  attracts 
us  to  these  faces.  Stoicism  and  religious  fanaticism  armor  its  saints  against  the  deathly 
details  of  Christian  martyrdom.  In  the  paint  of  her  artists  is  reflected  Spain’s  native 
drama  of  color  and  contour,  her  exciting  contrasts  of  ruddy  soils  with  flaring  green  vege¬ 
tation,  ominous  gray  rocks  and  mountains  pulsating  above  heat  waves  from  a  blinding 
sky,  or  shimmering  in  the  twilight  mist.  These  painters  see  men  and  things  with  an 
intensity  and  assurance  that  bridges  centuries  of  technical  variety  and  binds  Spanish  art 
into  a  unity  of  national  feeling.  Realism  expands  to  include  the  mystic,  the  dramatic, 
the  religious.  Spiritual  austerity  looks  forth  from  the  magnificence  of  pomp  and  circum¬ 
stance.  Lighter  moods  are  vivacious,  capricious,  amusing.  Restraint  and  elegance  dis¬ 
tinguish  numberless  details  in  El  Greco’s  cosmic  compositions.  Lovers  of  nineteenth 
and  twentieth  century  art  recognize  in  Goya,  Velazquez,  El  Greco  the  great  spring  from 
which  Daumier,  Manet,  Cezanne  drank  deeply. 

This  rich  field  was  chosen  as  the  subject  for  the  current  Annual  Professorship  of  the 
Toledo  Museum.  A  leading  scholar  therein,  Jose  Gudiol,  was  entrusted  with  expounding 
it  through  classes,  lectures,  an  exhibition  and  a  catalogue  thereof.  This  is  in  conformity 
with  the  plan  which  we  presented  to  the  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York  in  seeking 
their  subsidy. 

The  exhibition  which  has  been  assembled  gives,  within  the  limits  of  borrowing  pos¬ 
sibilities,  a  more  comprehensive  picture  of  the  development  of  Spanish  painting  than 
could  be  found  elsewhere  outside  the  boundaries  of  that  country.  That  alone  would  be 
reward  enough  for  those  who  visit  it. 

But  to  prolong  their  enjoyment,  and  for  the  benefit  of  others  remote  from  the 
showing,  this  volume  has  been  published.  While  it  serves  as  a  guide  to  the  exhibition,  it  is 
more  than  a  catalogue.  It  presents  in  concise  and  factual  way  the  history  of  painting  in 
Spain.  It  is  illustrated  largely  with  paintings  in  the  exhibition,  wholly  with  those  owned 
in  America.  It  offers  a  compact  source  of  reference  heretofore  unavailable. 

On  behalf  of  institution  and  author,  the  Museum  expresses  gratitude  to  the  Carne¬ 
gie  Corporation  of  New  York  whose  grant  has  financed  the  whole  scheme,  to  the  lenders 
listed  herein  who  have  made  the  exhibition  possible,  to  collectors  and  museums  who 
have  provided  photographs,  to  Professors  Chandler  R.  Post  and  Harold  E.  Wethey  who 
have  assisted  in  the  editing  of  the  text,  to  all  of  the  members  of  the  staff  and  students  in 
Museum  classes  who  have  contributed  in  so  many  ways,  and  particularly  Mable  Lintner 
whose  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  this  volume  has  been  outstanding. 


Blake-More  Godwin 


THE  EXHIBITION  OF  SPANISH  PAINTING  IN  THE  TOLEDO 
MUSEUM  OF  ART  HAS  BEEN  MADE  POSSIBLE  THROUGH 
THE  GENEROSITY  OF  THE  FOLLOWING: 


The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
Cincinnati  Art  Museum 
City  Art  Museum  of  St.  Louis 
Ralph  M.  Coe,  Cleveland 
Gabriel  Dereppe,  New  York 
The  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts 
Paul  Drey  Gallery,  New  York 
Duveen  Brothers,  Inc.,  New  York 
Fine  Arts  Society  of  San  Diego 

Fogg  Museum  of  Art,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge 

Tomas  Harris,  Limited,  London 

Dikran  G.  Kelekian,  New  York 

F.  Kleinberger  and  Company,  Inc.,  New  York 

M.  Knoedler  and  Company,  Inc.,  New  York 

Samuel  H.  Kress,  New  York 

Lilienheld  Galleries,  Inc.,  New  York 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York 

The  Minneapolis  Institute  of  Arts 

Joseph  Montllor,  New  York 

The  Pierpont  Morgan  Library,  New  York 

William  Rockhill  Nelson  Gallery  of  Art,  Kansas  City 

Rhode  Island  School  of  Design,  Museum  of  Art,  Providence 

Godfrey  S.  Rockefeller,  Greenwich 

Arthur  Sachs,  New  York 

Dr.  Preston  Pope  Satterwhite,  New  York 

Schaeffer  Galleries,  Inc.,  New  York 

Arnold  Seligmann,  Rey  and  Company,  New  York 

E.  and  A.  Silberman  Galleries,  New  York 

The  Wadsworth  Atheneum,  Hartford 

Wildenstein  and  Company,  Inc.,  New  York 

Worcester  Art  Museum 


CATALOGUE 


FIGURE 

*  DIEGO  DE  SILVA  Y  VELAZQUEZ 

MAN  WITH  A  WINE  GLASS,  CA.  1624 
OIL  PAINTING  ON  CANVAS,  30  X  25  IN. 
TOLEDO  MUSEUM  OF  ART 
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FRONTISPIECE 


1  SKETCH  OF  THE  INTERIOR  OF  THE  MOZARABIC  CHURCH  OF  SAN  BAUDELIO 

DE  BERLANGA  WITH  ITS  ROMANESQUE  MURAL  PAINTINGS,  EXECUTED  CA.  1  150  3 

*2-3  ROMANESQUE  PAINTINGS  FROM  THE  MURAL  DECORATION  OF  SAN  BAUDELIO 
DE  BERLANGA,  CA.  H50  65  X  135  IN.,  7OXI22IN. 

WEDDING  AT  CANA  AND  ENTRY  INTO  JERUSALEM 

GABRIEL  DEREPPE,  NEW  YORK  4 

4  DETAIL  OF  THE  HOLY  WOMAN  AT  THE  SEPULCHRE  FROM  THE  MURAL 
DECORATION  OF  SAN  BAUDELIO  DE  BERLANGA 

MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS,  BOSTON  5 

*5  ROMANESQUE  PAINTING  FROM  THE  MURAL  DECORATION  OF  SAN  BAUDELIO 
DE  BERLANGA,  CA.  H50 
HUNTING  SCENE,  71  X  144  IN. 

GABRIEL  DEREPPE,  NEW  YORK  6 

6  ROMANESQUE  MURAL  PAINTINGS  FROM  THE  MAIN  APSE  OF 
THE  CHURCH  OF  SANTA  MARIA  DE  MUR,  CA.  1  1  50  288  X  264  IN. 

MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS,  BOSTON  7 

7  ROMANESQUE  ALTAR  FRONTAL  FROM  MARTINET,  CA.  1  1  75 
CHRIST,  THE  VIRGIN  AND  APOSTLES 

TEMPERA  PAINTING  ON  PANEL,  37^  X  57  IN. 

WORCESTER  ART  MUSEUM  9 

8  ROMANESQUE  ALTAR  FRONTAL  FROM  THE  PYRENEES,  DATED  125O 
PANTOCRATOR  AND  SCENES  FROM  THE  LIFE  OF  ST.  MARTIN 
TEMPERA  PAINTING  ON  PANEL,  41  X  62  IN. 

WALTERS  ART  GALLERY,  BALTIMORE  9 

*9  FRANCO-GOTHIC  ALTAR  FRONTAL  FROM  THE  REGION  OF  NAVARRE,  CA.  1  3OO 
THE  HOLY  TRINITY  AND  SCENES  FROM  THE  PASSION 
TEMPERA  PAINTING  ON  PANEL,  65I4  x  36  IN. 

DIKRAN  G.  KELEKIAN,  NEW  YORK  12 

*10  FRANCO-GOTHIC  PAINTINGS  FROM  A  RETABLE  FROM  ARAGON,  CA.  13OO 
SCENES  FROM  THE  LIFE  OF  CHRIST 
TEMPERA  PAINTING  ON  PANEL,  43 1^  X  34I/2  IN. 

WILDENSTEIN  AND  COMPANY,  INC.,  NEW  YORK  13 

1  1  FRANCO-GOTHIC  ALTAR  FRONTAL  GIVEN  IN  1399  TO  SAN  JUAN  DE  QUEJUANA 
BY  DON  PEDRO  LOPEZ  DE  AYALA,  CONSTABLE  OF  CASTILE 
TEMPERA  PAINTING  ON  PANEL,  99^  X  251^  IN. 

ART  INSTITUTE  OF  CHICAGO  14 


*  INDICATES  PAINTINGS  INCLUDED  IN  EXHIBITION  OF  SPANISH  PAINTING  AT  TOLEDO  MUSEUM  OF  ART 


FIGURE 

*12  ARNAU  DE  LA  PENNA 

SCENES  FROM  THE  LIFE  OF  CHRIST  AND  THE  VIRGIN— POLYPTYCH 
BARCELONA,  CA.  1 375 

TEMPERA  PAINTING  ON  PANEL,  22^2  x  4xlA  IN- 
PIERPONT  MORGAN  LIBRARY,  NEW  YORK 

*13  JAIME  SERRA 

ADORATION  OF  THE  SHEPHERDS— SECTION  OF  A  RETABLE 

BARCELONA,  CA.  1360 

TEMPERA  PAINTING  ON  PANEL,  72  X  47  IN. 

JOSEPH  MONTLLOR,  NEW  YORK 

*14  LUIS  BORRASSA 

CHRIST  BEFORE  PILATE— SECTION  OF  A  RETABLE,  BARCELONA,  CA.  142O 
TEMPERA  PAINTING  ON  PANEL,  22l/>  X  2Q1/)  IN. 

E.  AND  A.  SILBERMAN  GALLERIES,  NEW  YORK 

*15  VALENCIAN  RETABLE,  CA.  142O 

RETABLE  OF  ST.  MICHAEL  AND  THE  TRINITY  ADORED  BY  ALL  SAINTS 
TEMPERA  PAINTING  ON  PANEL,  67I/2  X  62I/4  IN. 

METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM  OF  ART,  NEW  YORK 

1 6  BERNARDO  MARTORELL  (MASTER  OF  ST.  GEORGE) 

RETABLE  OF  ST.  GEORGE,  CA.  143O 

TEMPERA  PAINTING  ON  PANEL,  56  X  38  IN. 

ART  INSTITUTE  OF  CHICAGO 

17  BERNARDO  MARTORELL  (MASTER  OF  ST.  GEORGE) 

SCENES  FROM  THE  LIVES  OF  ST.  JOHN  THE  BAPTIST 
AND  ST.  JOHN  THE  EVANGELIST,  CA.  1445 
TEMPERA  PAINTING  ON  PANEL 

WILDENSTEIN  AND  COMPANY,  INC.,  NEW  YORK 

18  JAIME  FERRER  II 
ANNUNCIATION,  CA.  1 54O 
TEMPERA  PAINTING  ON  PANEL,  75  X  46  IN. 

POWEL-JONES  COLLECTION,  GATES  MILL,  OHIO 

19  VALENCIAN  RETABLE,  CA.  1430 
VIRGIN  AND  CHILD 

TEMPERA  PAINTING  ON  PANEL,  70  X  40^  IN. 

WALTERS  ART  GALLERY,  BALTIMORE 

20  RAFAEL  VERGOS 
DOMINICAN  SAINT,  CA.  1490 
TEMPERA  PAINTING  ON  PANEL,  58  X  35  IN. 

HENRY  P.  MC  ILHENNY,  PHILADELPHIA 

*21  MARTIN  DE  SORIA 

RETABLE  OF  ST.  ANTHONY  ABBOT  AND  ST.  MICHAEL 
END  OF  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY 
TEMPERA  PAINTING  ON  PANEL,  101  X  73  IN. 

PAUL  DREY  GALLERY,  NEW  YORK 
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INDICATES  PAINTINGS  INCLUDED  IN  EXHIBITION  OF  SPANISH  PAINTING  AT  TOLEDO  MUSEUM  OF  ART 
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*2  2  JACOMART  (jAIME  BACO) 

THREE  FEMININE  MARTYR  SAINTS— SECTION  OF  A  RETABLE,  CA.  1460 
TEMPERA  PAINTING  ON  PANEL,  I4I/2  X  57 1/2  IN- 
F.  KLEINBERGER  AND  COMPANY,  INC.,  NEW  YORK 

*23  JATIVA  MASTER 

ADORATION  OF  THE  MAGI,  CA.  15OO 

OIL  PAINTING  ON  PANEL,  9^  X  12^  IN. 

TOLEDO  MUSEUM  OF  ART 

*24  JUAN  DE  BURGOS 

ANNUNCIATION— SECTION  OF  A  RETABLE,  CA.  145O 

TEMPERA  PAINTING  ON  PANEL,  72^  X  26^3  IN. 

FOGG  MUSEUM  OF  ART,  HARVARD  UNIVERSITY,  CAMBRIDGE 

*25  FERNANDO  GALLEGO 
EPIPHANY,  CA.  149O 
OIL  PAINTING  ON  PANEL,  50  X  40I/2  IN. 

TOLEDO  MUSEUM  OF  ART 

26  DETAIL  OF  NO.  25 

*2  7  VALLADOLID  MASTER 

WEDDING  OF  CANA— SECTION  OF  CATHOLIC  KINGS’  RETABLE,  1  496- 1 497 

OIL  PAINTING  ON  PANEL,  6  1 1/9  X  36I/2  IN. 

PRESTON  POPE  SATTERWHITE,  NEW  YORK 

*28  CASTILIAN  SCHOOL— HISPANO-FLEMISH  STYLE 
MASS  OF  ST.  GREGORY,  CA.  1480 
OIL  PAINTING  ON  PANEL,  45I/2  X  26  IN. 

ARNOLD  SELIGMANN,  REY  AND  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 

*29  JUAN  DE  FLANDES 

CHRIST  CROWNED  WITH  THORNS— SECTION  OF  A  RETABLE  PAINTED 
FOR  ISABELLA  OF  CASTILE,  CA.  15OO 
OIL  PAINTING  ON  PANEL,  8l/^  X  63/£  IN. 

DETROIT  INSTITUTE  OF  ARTS 

30  BARTOLOME  BERMEJO 

SANTA  ENGRACIA,  CA.  1475 

OIL  PAINTING  ON  PANEL,  64 1/^  X  281/g  IN. 

ISABELLA  STEWART  GARDNER  MUSEUM,  BOSTON 

*31  RODRIGO  DE  OSONA 
EPIPHANY,  CA.  I5OO 
OIL  PAINTING  ON  PANEL,  75^4  x  47!/4  IN- 
DUVEEN  BROTHERS,  INC.,  NEW  YORK 

32  LUIS  DE  VARGAS 
CHRIST  NAILED  TO  CROSS 

OIL  PAINTING  ON  CANVAS,  CA.  1525 

JOHN  G.  JOHNSON  ART  COLLECTION,  PHILADELPHIA 

33  LUIS  MORALES 

DETAIL  OF  ECCE  HOMO,  CA.  1560 

OIL  PAINTING  ON  PANEL 

HISPANIC  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICA,  NEW  YORK 
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*  INDICATES  PAINTINGS  INCLUDED  IN  EXHIBITION  OF  SPANISH  PAINTING  AT  TOLEDO  MUSEUM  OF  ART 
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*34  ALONSO  SANCHEZ  COELLO 

PORTRAIT  OF  A  PRINCE,  CA.  1 575 
OIL  PAINTING  ON  CANVAS,  67  X  37 I/9  IN- 
WILDENSTEIN  AND  COMPANY,  INC.,  NEW  YORK. 

*35  EL  GRECO  (DOMENIKOS  THEOTOKOPULOS) 

THE  CLEANSING  OF  THE  TEMPLE,  CA.  1 57  1 
OIL  PAINTING  ON  CANVAS,  46  X  58  IN 
MINNEAPOLIS  INSTITUTE  OF  ARTS 

36  EL  GRECO  (DOMENIKOS  THEOTOKOPULOS) 

DETAIL  OF  VINCENTIO  ANASTAGI,  CA.  1573 
OIL  PAINTING  ON  CANVAS 

FRICK  COLLECTION,  NEW  YORK 

37  EL  GRECO  (DOMENIKOS  THEOTOKOPULOS) 

DETAIL  OF  CLEANSING  OF  THE  TEMPLE,  SHORTLY  BEFORE  1576 
OIL  PAINTING  ON  CANVAS 
FRICK  COLLECTION,  NEW  YORK 

38  EL  GRECO  (DOMENIKOS  THEOTOKOPULOS) 

PORTRAIT  OF  AN  OLD  MAN,  CA.  1 576 

OIL  PAINTING  ON  CANVAS,  23^  X  IN. 

METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM  OF  ART,  NEW  YORK 

39  EL  GRECO  (DOMENIKOS  THEOTOKOPULOS) 

ASSUMPTION  OF  VIRGIN,  1576-1579 

OIL  PAINTING  ON  CANVAS,  158  X  90  IN. 

40  DETAIL  OF  NO.  39 

*41  EL  GRECO  (DOMENIKOS  THEOTOKOPULOS) 

ANNUNCIATION,  CA.  1586 

OIL  PAINTING  ON  CANVAS,  49%  x  32  IN- 

RALPH  M.  COE,  CLEVELAND 

42  EL  GRECO  (DOMENIKOS  THEOTOKOPULOS) 

ST.  MARTIN,  CA.  1586 

OIL  PAINTING  ON  CANVAS,  75 1^  X  38^  IN. 

JOSEPH  E.  WIDENER,  ELKINS  PARK 

*43  EL  GRECO  (DOMENIKOS  THEOTOKOPULOS) 

HOLY  FAMILY,  CA.  1590 

OIL  PAINTING  ON  CANVAS,  21  X  13I/9  IN. 

*44  EL  GRECO  (DOMENIKOS  THEOTOKOPULOS) 

AGONY  IN  THE  GARDEN,  CA.  1580 
OIL  PAINTING  ON  CANVAS,  40^  X  44^  IN. 

ARTHUR  SACHS,  NEW  YORK 

*45  EL  GRECO  (DOMENIKOS  THEOTOKOPULOS) 

DETAIL  OF  CHRIST  WITH  THE  CROSS,  CA.  1580 
OIL  PAINTING  ON  CANVAS 

*  INDICATES  PAINTINGS  INCLUDED  IN  EXHIBITION  OF  SPANISH  PAINTING  AT  TOLEDO  MUSEUM  OF  ART 
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46  EL  GRECO  (DOMENIKOS  THEOTOKOPULOS) 

DETAIL  OF  ST.  JEROME,  CA.  1 590 
OIL  PAINTING  ON  CANVAS 
FRICK  COLLECTION,  NEW  YORK 

*47  EL  GRECO  (DOMENIKOS  THEOTOKOPULOS) 

CRUCIFIXION  WITH  VIEW  OF  TOLEDO,  CA.  l6l0 

OIL  PAINTING  ON  CANVAS,  41  X  2J^g  IN. 

CINCINNATI  ART  MUSEUM,  CINCINNATI 

48  EL  GRECO  (DOMENIKOS  THEOTOKOPULOS) 

PORTRAIT  OF  CARDINAL  DON  FERNANDO  NINO  DE  GUEVARA 
CA.  1595-1600 

OIL  PAINTING  ON  CANVAS,  67^  X  42  l/g  IN- 
METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM  OF  ART,  NEW  YORK 

49  EL  GRECO  (DOMENIKOS  THEOTOKOPULOS) 

DETAIL  OF  HEAD  OF  FRAY  FELIX  HORTENSIO  PARAVICINO,  CA.  1 OOO 
OIL  PAINTING  ON  CANVAS 
MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS,  BOSTON 

*50  JUAN  SANCHEZ  COTAN 
STILL  LIFE,  CA.  1615 

OIL  PAINTING  ON  CANVAS,  28I/9  X  38I/9  IN. 

ARNOLD  SELIGMANN,  REY  AND  COMPANY,  INC.,  NEW  YORK 

*5  1  JUAN  BAUTISTA  MAINO 

PORTRAIT  OF  A  MAN,  CA.  1634 

OIL  PAINTING  ON  CANVAS,  28I/2  X  36I/2  IN. 

M.  KNOEDLER  AND  COMPANY,  INC.,  NEW  YORK 

*52  JOSE  RIBERA 

ST.  PETER,  CA.  163O 

OIL  PAINTING  ON  CANVAS,  2g]4  X  24  IN. 

TOMAS  HARRIS,  LIMITED,  LONDON 

*53  JOSE  RIBERA 

THE  GEOGRAPHER,  1638 

OIL  PAINTING  ON  CANVAS,  50  X  37^g  IN- 

MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS,  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

*54  JOSE  RIBERA 

PORTRAIT  OF  A  MUSICIAN,  1638 
OIL  PAINTING  ON  CANVAS,  24^3  x  3°^8  IN- 
TOLEDO  MUSEUM  OF  ART 

*55  JOSE  RIBERA 

ST.  JEROME,  164O 

OIL  PAINTING  ON  CANVAS,  50  X  39^  IN- 

FOGG  MUSEUM  OF  ART,  HARVARD  UNIVERSITY,  CAMBRIDGE 

56  JOSE  RIBERA 

DETAIL  OF  THE  HOLY  FAMILY  WITH  ST.  CATHERINE,  1648 

OIL  PAINTING  ON  CANVAS 

METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM  OF  ART,  NEW  YORK 
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*  INDICATES  PAINTINGS  INCLUDED  IN  EXHIBITION  OF  SPANISH  PAINTING  AT  TOLEDO  MUSEUM  OF  ART 
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*57  FRANCISCO  HERRERA 

THE  DRINKER,  CA.  1635 
OIL  PAINTING  ON  CANVAS,  29  X  23^  IN- 
WORCESTER  ART  MUSEUM 

*58  DIEGO  DE  SILVA  Y  VELAZQUEZ 
ST.  SIMON,  CA.  1619 

OIL  PAINTING  ON  CANVAS,  4^/2  X  ^55A  IN- 
SCHAEFFER  GALLERIES,  INC.,  NEW  YORK 

*59  DIEGO  DE  SILVA  Y  VELAZQUEZ 
THE  SERVANT,  CA.  1619 
OIL  PAINTING  ON  CANVAS,  24^3  X4J  IN- 
ART  INSTITUTE  OF  CHICAGO 

*60  DIEGO  DE  SILVA  Y  VELAZQUEZ 
PORTRAIT  OF  A  MAN,  CA.  1620 
OIL  PAINTING  ON  CANVAS,  201/4  X  1544  IN. 

DETROIT  INSTITUTE  OF  ARTS 

*6l  DIEGO  DE  SILVA  Y  VELAZQUEZ 
HEAD  OF  A  WOMAN,  CA.  1629 
OIL  PAINTING  ON  CANVAS,  14I/9  X  1 8 1^  IN. 

*62  DIEGO  DE  SILVA  Y  VELAZQUEZ 

STUDY  OF  HEAD  FOR  APOLLO,  1  63  1 
OIL  PAINTING  ON  CANVAS,  14.%  X  9^4  IN- 
WILDENSTEIN  AND  COMPANY,  INC.,  NEW  YORK  99 

63  DIEGO  DE  SILVA  Y  VELAZQUEZ 

PRINCE  BALTHASAR  CARLOS  AND  DWARF,  CA.  1  635 

OIL  PAINTING  ON  CANVAS,  53I/9  X  41  IN. 

MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS,  BOSTON  IOI 

64  DIEGO  DE  SILVA  Y  VELAZQUEZ 
PORTRAIT  OF  PHILIP  IV,  1  644 

OIL  PAINTING  ON  CANVAS,  51  ^  X  39^-  IN. 

FRICK  COLLECTION,  NEW  YORK  102 

*65  DIEGO  DE  SILVA  Y  VELAZQUEZ 

PORTRAIT  OF  CARDINAL  DE  BORJA  Y  VELASCO,  CA.  1 645 

OIL  PAINTING  ON  CANVAS,  30  X  25  IN. 

DUVEEN  BROTHERS,  INC.,  NEW  YORK  IO3 

66  DIEGO  DE  SILVA  Y  VELAZQUEZ 

PORTRAIT  OF  POPE  INNOCENT  X,  CA.  1650 

OIL  PAINTING  ON  CANVAS,  l6  X  IO  IN. 

NATIONAL  GALLERY,  WASHINGTON  IO4 

*67  DIEGO  DE  SILVA  Y  VELAZQUEZ 

PORTRAIT  OF  THE  INFANTA  MARGARETA,  CA.  1656 

OIL  PAINTING  ON  CANVAS,  21  X  l8  IN. 

TOMAS  HARRIS,  LIMITED,  LONDON  IO5 
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INDICATES  PAINTINGS  INCLUDED  IN  EXHIBITION  OF  SPANISH  PAINTING  AT  TOLEDO  MUSEUM  OF  ART 


FIGURE 


*68  FRANCISCO  DE  ZURBARAN 

THE  FLIGHT  INTO  EGYPT,  CA.  1630 
OIL  PAINTING  ON  CANVAS,  97^4  X  75^4  IN- 
TOLEDO  MUSEUM  OF  ART 

*69  FRANCISCO  DE  ZURBARAN 

THE  LEGEND  OF  THE  BELL,  1630 

OIL  PAINTING  ON  CANVAS,  64I/2  x  8 2  IN. 

CINCINNATI  ART  MUSEUM 

*70  FRANCISCO  DE  ZURBARAN 

MONK  HOLDING  A  SKULL,  CA.  1635 

OIL  PAINTING  ON  CANVAS,  36  X  12]/2  IN. 

ARNOLD  SELIGMANN,  REY  AND  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 

71  FRANCISCO  DE  ZURBARAN 

DETAIL  OF  CARTHUSIAN  MONK  READING,  CA.  1640 

OIL  PAINTING  ON  CANVAS 

HISPANIC  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICA,  NEW  YORK 

*72  FRANCISCO  DE  ZURBARAN 
ST.  JEROME,  1645 
OIL  PAINTING  ON  CANVAS,  73  X  41  IN. 

FINE  ARTS  SOCIETY  OF  SAN  DIEGO 

*73  BARTOLOME  ESTEBAN  MURILLO 

ST.  GILES  BEFORE  POPE  GREGORY  IX,  CA.  1  645 

OIL  PAINTING  ON  CANVAS,  65  X  74  IN. 

*74  BARTOLOME  ESTEBAN  MURILLO 

ST.  THOMAS  OF  VILLANUEVA  DIVIDING  HIS  CLOTHES 
AMONG  THE  BEGGAR  BOYS,  CA.  1665 
OIL  PAINTING  ON  CANVAS,  86]/2  X  58^  IN. 

CINCINNATI  ART  MUSEUM 

*75  BARTOLOME  ESTEBAN  MURILLO 

JACOB  AND  RACHEL  AT  THE  WELL,  CA.  1670 

OIL  PAINTING  ON  CANVAS,  lgl/^  X  2Ql/2  IN. 

SAMUEL  H.  KRESS,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

*76  BARTOLOME  ESTEBAN  MURILLO 
PORTRAIT  OF  A  MAN,  CA.  1670 
OIL  PAINTING  ON  CANVAS,  22^4  X  I9I/2  IN. 

CITY  ART  MUSEUM  OF  ST.  LOUIS 

77  BARTOLOME  ESTEBAN  MURILLO 

TWO  MAIDS  IN  THE  BALCONY,  CA.  1670 

OIL  PAINTING  ON  CANVAS,  49 1/4  X4H/2  IN. 

JOSEPH  E.  WIDENER,  ELKINS  PARK 

*78  JUAN  DE  VALDES  LEAL 

ALLEGORY  OF  VANITY,  1660 

OIL  PAINTING  ON  CANVAS,  51I/2  x  39  IN- 

WADSWORTH  ATHENEUM,  HARTFORD 


*  INDICATES  PAINTINGS  INCLUDED  IN  EXHIBITION  OF  SPANISH  PAINTING  AT  TOLEDO  MUSEUM  OF  ART 


FIGURE 


PAGE 


*79  ALONSO  CANO 

ST.  LAWRENCE,  1638 

OIL  PAINTING  ON  CANVAS,  40  X  20  IN. 

WILLIAM  ROCKHILL  NELSON  GALLERY  OF  ART,  KANSAS  CITY  121 

*80  FRANCISCO  COLLANTES 

HAGAR  AND  ISHMAEL,  CA.  1 640 

OIL  PAINTING  ON  CANVAS,  43  X  54^4  IN- 

RHODE  ISLAND  SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN,  MUSEUM  OF  ART,  PROVIDENCE  122 

8l  ANTONIO  PEREDA 

DETAIL  OF  ST.  ANTHONY  OF  PADUA  AND  THE  CHRIST  CHILD,  1665 

OIL  PAINTING  ON  CANVAS 

HISPANIC  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICA,  NEW  YORK  123 

*82  CARRENO  DE  MIRANDA 

BAPTISM  OF  CHRIST,  1682 

OIL  PAINTING  ON  CANVAS,  53  X  78^  IN. 

*83  LUIS  MENENDEZ 

FRUIT  AND  A  VASE  OF  FLOWERS,  CA.  175O 

OIL  PAINTING  ON  CANVAS,  2  1  X  30^4  IN. 

MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS,  BOSTON 

*84  FRANCISCO  JOSE  DE  GOYA  Y  LUCIENTES 
MARQUESA  DE  PONTEJOS,  1 787 
OIL  PAINTING  ON  CANVAS,  83  X  45I/2  IN. 

NATIONAL  GALLERY,  WASHINGTON 

*85  FRANCISCO  JOSE  DE  GOYA  Y  LUCIENTES 
WINTER  LANDSCAPE,  1 787 
OIL  PAINTING  ON  CANVAS,  12I/2  X  13  IN. 

E.  AND  A.  SILBERMAN  GALLERY,  INC.,  NEW  YORK 

*86  FRANCISCO  JOSE  DE  GOYA  Y  LUCIENTES 
GOSSIPING  WOMEN,  179O 
OIL  PAINTING  ON  CANVAS,  23  X  57  IN. 

WADSWORTH  ATHENEUM,  HARTFORD  131 

*87  FRANCISCO  JOSE  DE  GOYA  Y  LUCIENTES 

PORTRAIT  OF  MARQUESA  DE  CASA  FLORES,  CA.  1790 

OIL  PAINTING  ON  CANVAS,  45  X  31^  IN. 

PAUL  DREY  GALLERY,  NEW  YORK  133 

*88  FRANCISCO  JOSE  DE  GOYA  Y  LUCIENTES 

PORTRAIT  OF  MARQUES  DE  SOFRAGA,  CA.  1795 

OIL  PAINTING  ON  CANVAS,  42 X  32  IN- 

FINE  ARTS  SOCIETY  OF  SAN  DIEGO  134 

89  FRANCISCO  JOSE  DE  GOYA  Y  LUCIENTES 
DETAIL  OF  DUCHESS  OF  ALBA,  1 797 
OIL  PAINTING  ON  CANVAS 

HISPANIC  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICA,  NEW  YORK  435 

*  INDICATES  PAINTINGS  INCLUDED  IN  EXHIBITION  OF  SPANISH  PAINTING  AT  TOLEDO  MUSEUM  OF  ART 
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*100 
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*103 


FRANCISCO  JOSE  DE  GOYA  Y  LUCIENTES 
THE  MARGATO  SERIES— CA.  1807 
OIL  PAINTING  ON  PANEL 

MARGATO  ROBS  A  PURSER 

MARGATO  POINTS  A  GUN  AT  FRAY  PEDRO  DE  ZALDIVIA 
FRAY  PEDRO  WRESTS  THE  GUN  FROM  THE  BANDIT 
FRAY  PEDRO  CLUBS  MARGATO 
ART  INSTITUTE  OF  CHICAGO 

FRANCISCO  JOSE  DE  GOYA  Y  LUCIENTES 
THE  MARGATO  SERIES— CA.  1  807 
OIL  PAINTING  ON  PANEL 
MARGATO  SHOT,  1 1  \/2  X  1 5 Vg  IN- 
ART  INSTITUTE  OF  CHICAGO 

FRANCISCO  JOSE  DE  GOYA  Y  LUCIENTES 
THE  CONDESA  DE  GONDOMAR,  CA.  1  808 
OIL  PAINTING  ON  CANVAS,  35  X  26  IN. 

ARNOLD  SELIGMANN,  REY  AND  COMPANY,  INC.,  NEW  YORK 

FRANCISCO  JOSE  DE  GOYA  Y  LUCIENTES 
THE  MAJAS  ON  THE  BALCONY,  CA.  1  8  1  O 
OIL  PAINTING  ON  CANVAS,  76^  X  49^  IN. 

METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM  OF  ART,  NEW  YORK 

DETAIL  OF  NO.  96 

FRANCISCO  JOSE  DE  GOYA  Y  LUCIENTES 
THE  FORGE,  1815 

OIL  PAINTING  ON  CANVAS,  70^  X  48^  IN- 
FRICK  COLLECTION,  NEW  YORK 

DETAIL  OF  NO.  98 

FRANCISCO  JOSE  DE  GOYA  Y  LUCIENTES 
ESCAPE  FROM  A  BURNING  TOWN,  CA.  1  8  1  5 
OIL  PAINTING  ON  CANVAS,  42  X  34  IN. 

F.  KLEINBERGER  AND  COMPANY,  INC.,  NEW  YORK 

FRANCISCO  JOSE  DE  GOYA  Y  LUCIENTES 
DETAIL  OF  DON  JUAN  ANTONIO  CUERVO,  1  8  1  9 
OIL  PAINTING  ON  CANVAS 
GODFREY  S.  ROCKEFELLER,  GREENWICH 

FRANCISCO  JOSE  DE  GOYA  Y  LUCIENTES 

A  BULLFIGHT,  CA.  1820 

OIL  PAINTING  ON  CANVAS,  36I/2  X  25I/8  IN. 

TOLEDO  MUSEUM  OF  ART 

FRANCISCO  JOSE  DE  GOYA  Y  LUCIENTES 
ST.  PAUL,  1820-1825 

OIL  PAINTING  ON  CANVAS,  29  X  26  IN. 

LILIENFIELD  GALLERIES,  NEW  YORK 
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*  INDICATES  PAINTINGS  INCLUDED  IN  EXHIBITION  OF  SPANISH  PAINTING  AT  TOLEDO  MUSEUM  OF  ART 


SPANISH  PAINTING 


I 


ROMANESQUE  PAINTING 
TENTH  TO  THIRTEENTH  CENTURY 


The  frescoed  mural  decorations  of  Santa  Eulalia  de  la  Boveda,  San  Julian  de  los 
Prados  and  San  Miguel  de  Linio  are  sufficient  proof  that  the  Roman  tradition  of  paint¬ 
ing  was  maintained  throughout  the  pre-Romanesque  period  in  Spain.  A  few  early  Roman¬ 
esque  examples  of  paintings  such  as  those  at  Campdevanol,  Pedret,  and  Tarrasa  express 
the  qualities  of  the  religious  mural  decoration  during  the  tenth  and  the  beginning  of  the 
eleventh  century.  The  art  of  this  entire  group  is  very  crude  and  the  technique  a  degen¬ 
erate  formula  of  that  employed  in  classical  frescoes. 

Romanesque  paintings  in  Spain  extend  over  the  geographical  region  occupied  by 
the  Christians  during  the  twelfth  century  and  they  are  always  decorations  of  churches. 
The  iconography  of  Spanish  Romanesque  painting  conforms  to  the  general  scheme  of 
the  whole  European  group.  The  general  formula  includes  a  Pantocrator  in  a  mandorla, 
placed  in  the  semi-dome  of  the  main  apse,  accompanied  by  angels,  or  by  the  symbols  of 
the  Evangelists,  or  by  archangels  carrying  scrolls  with  the  inscriptions  “Peticius”  and 
“Postulacius.”  The  semi-circular  wall  of  the  apse  is  decorated  with  standing  figures  of 
saints,  or  with  sacred  narrative,  or  both— each  occupying  a  different  zone.  Sometimes  the 
Pantocrator  is  replaced  by  a  Madonna  and  Child  as  the  central  figure  of  an  Epiphany. 
Among  other  elements  often  comprised  in  the  decoration  of  the  apses  are  seraphim, 
prophets,  the  Blessing  Hand  of  God,  the  Agnus  Dei,  and  Cain  and  Abel.  It  is  very  inter¬ 
esting  to  observe  that  in  certain  cases  the  donor  or  donors  are  portrayed  standing  in  the 
lower  zone,  generally  with  candle  in  hand.  The  splayed  areas  are  embellished  with  geo¬ 
metric  and  other  ornamental  motifs  similar  to  those  of  the  friezes  which  frame  and 
divide  the  compositions.  In  some  cases  the  lateral  apses  are  also  frescoed,  in  similar 
arrangement,  with  various  scenes— usually  of  sacred  narrative;  and  in  rare  preserved  in¬ 
stances  the  decoration  is  extended  to  other  walls  of  the  church.  The  general  scheme  of 
decoration,  however,  is  frequently  changed  for  architectural  reasons. 

The  technique  in  which  Spanish  Romanesque  paintings  were  executed  was  rarely 
true  fresco  work,  as  the  colors,  dissolved  in  water,  were  merely  laid  on  a  thin  layer  of 
white-wash  while  this  was  still  wet.  In  most  instances  the  paintings  were  retouched  with 
color  dissolved  in  limewater  or  some  other  medium,  which  often  has  not  been  strong 
enough  to  keep  the  color  from  rubbing  off  the  wall.  With  few  exceptions  the  final  re¬ 
touching  was  in  tempera.  The  effects  obtained  with  this  mediocre  technique  are  some¬ 
times  surprisingly  good.  Most  Spanish  Romanesque  mural  paintings  have  astonishingly 
bright  colors  and  are  very  successful  imitations  of  their  original  models,  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  mosaics. 


We  cannot  classify  Spanish  frescoes  according  to  the  political  divisions  of  the  early 
kingdoms  of  Spain.  The  styles  in  Leon,  Castile,  Aragon  and  Catalonia  were  abso- 
lntely  interwoven,  not  only  among  themselves,  but  also— as  in  the  case  of  Romanesque 
sculpture— with  French  and  Italian  Romanesque  art.  In  spite  of  this,  it  is  possible  to  es¬ 
tablish  vague  stylistic  groups.  In  one  may  be  included  several  paintings  close  to  the  spirit 
and  character  of  the  early  Spanish  illuminated  manuscripts.  The  paintings  of  this  group, 
profoundly  Spanish,  are  characterized  by  a  very  high  degree  of  stylization,  by  the  strong 
architectural  feeling  of  the  whole  composition  and  by  the  simplicity  with  which  the  col¬ 
ors  are  displayed  and  combined.  The  figures  are  commonly  placed  against  a  banded 
background  and  the  ornamental  friezes  frequently  composed  of  floral  and  plant  motifs. 

The  earliest  examples  of  Spanish  Romanesque  murals  included  in  this  group,  judg¬ 
ing  from  their  style,  are  from  San  Juan  de  Bohf  (Barcelona  Museum).  They  were  prob¬ 
ably  painted  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  because  the  characteristic 
stylization  of  the  group  is  not  yet  fully  developed.  The  masterpiece  of  Hispanic-Roman- 
esque  murals  is  the  apse  of  San  Clemente  de  Tahull  (Barcelona  Museum),  which  is  dated 
by  an  inscription,  1123.  Each  figure  is  a  marvelous  work  of  stylization,  and  the  general 
ensemble  the  most  harmonious  and  perfectly  planned  that  Romanesque  art  ever  pro¬ 
duced  in  Spain.  The  church  of  Santa  Marfa,  in  the  same  town,  was  completely  decorated 
with  frescoes  (Barcelona  Museum)  executed  in  the  same  period  by  a  group  of  painters 
unquestionably  derived  from  the  great  anonymous  Master  of  San  Clemente.  The 
paintings  in  the  apse  of  Santa  Marfa  de  Tahull  are  very  closely  connected  with  some 
mural  decorations  in  Leon  and  Castile,  especially  those  of  Santa  Cruz  de  Maderuelo  and 
San  Baudelio  de  Berlanga  (Figs.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5).  The  latter,  a  Mozarabic  church,  was 
completely  decorated  with  frescoes— large  Biblical  scenes  and  several  non-religious 
subjects  such  as  a  very  impressive  hunting  scene.  The  frescoes  were  removed  and  are 
now  in  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  and  in  the  Dereppe  Collection.  The  largest 
and  most  important  Romanesque  painting  in  Leon  is  the  decoration  of  the  Panteon  de 
los  Reyes  in  San  Isidoro,  probably  executed  during  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  (1157-1188), 
who  is  portrayed  in  the  painting.  The  decorations  from  San  Pedro  de  Arlanza  (Clois¬ 
ters,  New  York)  show  an  evident  Moorish  influence.  The  apse  from  Santa  Marfa  de  Mur 
(Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston)  (Fig.  6)  is  one  of  the  most  complete  and  best  preserved 
examples  of  murals  related  to  Spanish  illuminated  manuscripts. 

The  second  group  of  Spanish  Romanesque  mural  paintings  is  remarkably  related  to 
the  Mediterranean  School  and  is  essentially  based  on  Italo-Byzantine  formulas.  The 
draughtsmanship  is  freer  and  less  geometric  in  these  paintings  than  in  those  of  the  previ¬ 
ous  group,. and  the  attitudes  of  the  figures,  in  spite  of  Byzantine  influence,  are  less  rigid. 
The  nucleus  of  this  group  are  the  paintings  in  Pedret,  Santa  Marfa  de  Esterri  de  Aneo, 
and  San  Pedro  del  Burgal,  which  were  probably  painted  under  the  direction  of  a  single 
master  active  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  paintings  of  the  central  apse 
of  Pedret  (Barcelona  Museum)  reveal  a  frank  tendency  toward  realism,  some  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  apparently  having  been  copied  from  nature.  A  large  number  of  Romanesque 
paintings  found  in  Catalonia  are  essentially  derived  from  the  anonymous  Master  of 
Pedret-Burgal-Esterri,  but  their  authors,  generally  lesser  craftsmen,  also  took  elements 
from  the  first  group.  Such  works  are  the  frescoes  from  Orcau,  Argolell,  Esterri  de  Car- 
dos,  Ginestarre,  Estahon,  and  Sorpe,  all  in  the  Barcelona  Museum.  This  style  of  painting 
was  carried  on  throughout  the  twelfth  century. 
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1  SKETCH  OF  THE  INTERIOR  OF  THE  MOZARABIC  CHURCH  OF  SAN  BAUDELIO 
DE  BERLANGA  WITH  ITS  ROMANESQUE  MURAL  PAINTINGS,  EXECUTED  CA.  1  1  50 


2-g  ROMANESQUE  PAINTINGS  FROM  THE  MURAL  DECORATION  OF  SAN  BAUDELIO 
DE  BERLANGA^  CA.  1 1 50 

WEDDING  AT  CANA  AND  ENTRY  INTO  JERUSALEM 
GABRIEL  DEREPPE,  NEW  YORK 


DETAIL  OF  THE  HOLY  WOMAN  AT  THE  SEPULCHRE  FROM  THE  MURAL  DECORATION 
OF  SAN  BAUDELIO  DE  BERLANGA 


MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS,  BOSTON 


5  ROMANESQUE  PAINTING  EROM  THE  MURAL  DECORATION  OF  SAN  BAUDELIO 
DE  BERLANGA,  CA.  1  150 
HUNTING  SCENE 
GABRIEL  DEREPPE,  NEW  YORK 

A  few  twelfth-century  paintings  preserved  in  Roussillon  and  the  northeastern  part 
of  Catalonia  are  technically  and  stylistically  connected  with  contemporary  French  mural 
paintings.  San  Martin  de  Fenouillar  and  La  Clusa,  painted  by  a  single  master,  are  the  best 
examples  in  Roussillon.  The  paintings  of  Osormort,  Brull,  and  Bellcaire  in  Catalonia 
were  painted  by  a  single  artist  closely  related  to  the  author  of  the  frescoes  of  the  crypt  of 
San  Savin  sur  Gartempe,  France.  The  paintings  of  San  Miguel  de  La  Seo  de  Urgel  (Bar¬ 
celona  Museum),  a  link  between  Spain  and  Toulouse,  must  be  included  in  this  group. 

The  traditional  Romanesque  style  was  continued  in  the  decoration  of  churches  dur¬ 
ing  the  thirteenth  century.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  general  plan  of  the  iconographical 
schemes  was  not  much  altered,  the  apocalyptic  visions  and  symbols  became  merely  an 
element  of  routine  and  were  overshadowed  by  elaborate  sacred  narrative.  In  Catalonia 
the  mural  decorations  of  Santa  Maria  de  Tarrasa,  painted  during  the  first  half  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  are  stylistically  related  to  those  of  Polinya  and  Barbara.  The  style 
and  movement  acquired  by  the  figures  and  also  the  obvious  attempt  to  portray  third  di¬ 
mension  imparts  to  these  paintings  a  new  and  opposite  character  to  the  twelfth  century 
paintings,  preparing  the  ground  for  the  transformation  of  Romanesque  into  the  Gothic 
style.  In  the  Aragonese  region,  mural  painting  was  introduced  rather  late.  The  paintings 
of  Roda  and  Uncastillo,  both  belonging  to  the  thirteenth  century,  are  the  most  repre¬ 
sentative  examples.  The  frescoes  in  El  Cristo  de  la  Luz  in  Toledo,  with  interesting 
human  being  representation,  betray  a  strong  influence  of  the  Moorish  style  and  have 
been  classified  as  works  executed  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

Spanish  Romanesque  painting  was  developed  simultaneously  in  the  decoration  of 
altar  furniture  such  as  antependia  (frequently  completed  by  side  panels),  retables,  cano¬ 
pies,  crosses,  etc.  Most  of  such  specimens  have  been  preserved  in  the  Catalan  and  Ara- 
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6  ROMANESQUE  MURAL  PAINTINGS  FROM  THE  MAIN  APSE  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  SANTA 

MARIA  DE  MUR,  CA.  1  1 50 
MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS,  BOSTON 


gonese  regions.  Compositions  painted  on  antependia  follow  a  few  iconographical  formu¬ 
las,  modified  according  to  the  dedication  of  each  church.  The  Blessing  Pantocrator 
occupies  the  center,  encircled  by  a  mandorla  upheld  by  the  symbols  of  the  Evangelists  or 
by  angels.  On  either  side  appear  figures  of  saints  or  sacred  narrative.  The  panel  is 
framed  with  a  wide  decorative  border  and  completed  with  inscriptions.  Sometimes  the 
Pantocrator  is  replaced  by  a  Madonna  and  Child;  in  very  rare  cases  the  entire  surface  of 
the  panel  is  filled  with  large  standing  figures.  In  late  examples  the  whole  face  of  the  panel 
is  divided  into  horizontal  zones  or  into  regular  compartments  to  accommodate  sacred 
narrative.  The  sides  of  the  altar  are  frequently  decorated  with  similar  subjects,  generally 
large  figures  covering  the  entire  height  of  the  panel.  The  usual  form  of  the  canopy  is 
simply  a  large  square  panel  placed  over  the  altar  and  decorated  with  the  Pantocrator 
accompanied  by  angels  or  Evangelists.  The  retables  are  merely  single  short  panels  with 
standing  figures  presided  over  by  Christ  or  the  Virgin. 

These  paintings  are  executed  in  egg  tempera  with  a  complete  scale  of  colors  on  a 
wooden  panel  prepared  with  several  layers  of  gesso.  In  some  instances  the  composition 
is  emphasized  by  various  elements  in  relief,  made  of  stucco;  and  in  a  few  cases,  the  entire 
subject  is  of  painted  stucco  relief.  Occasionally  parts  of  the  composition  are  enriched  by 
the  inclusion  of  metal  foil. 

Panel  paintings  were  executed  in  workshops,  in  which  iconography  and  technique 
were  passed  on  from  father  to  son.  This  explains  the  repetition  for  nearly  three  centuries 
of  identical  techniques  and  monotonous  iconography.  These  religious  wooden  paintings 
represent  the  link  between  mural  decorations  and  the  miniatures  of  the  Romanesque 
manuscripts  illuminated  in  the  scriptoria  of  monasteries  and  cathedrals.  Consequently 
there  is  a  group  related  to  the  monumental  paintings  and  another  whose  style  is  con¬ 
nected,  to  a  great  extent,  with  illuminated  manuscripts. 

In  the  first  group  may  be  listed  antependia  of  the  following  subjects:  the  Ascension 
of  Christ  from  Martinet  (Worcester  Art  Museum)  (Fig.  7) ,  painted  by  the  author  of  the 
frescoes  of  Ginestarre  de  Cardos;  San  Quirico  from  Durro  (Barcelona  Museum) ,  related 
to  those  of  Bohi;  the  Pantocrator  and  Apostles  (Espona  Collection)  and  a  canopy  (Vich 
Museum) ,  both  from  the  region  of  Ripoll,  St.  Stephen  in  Llanars,  and  the  Bishops  from 
Escalo  (Barcelona  Museum)  in  the  style  of  the  Tahull  frescoes;  and  Apostles  from  Seo  de 
Urgel  and  lx,  related  to  paintings  of  San  Miguel  de  la  Seo. 

Most  of  the  paintings  belonging  to  the  second  group  have  been  found  in  the  regions 
of  Vich  and  Ripoll  where,  in  the  early  Romanesque  period,  there  existed  two  of  the  most 
important  scriptoria,  the  Cathedral  of  Vich  and  the  Monastery  of  Ripoll.  Antepen¬ 
dia  in  this  style,  all  in  the  Vich  Museum,  are:  St.  Martin  from  Montgrony;  St.  Lawrence 
from  Dosmunts;  St.  Margaret  from  Torello;  and  a  Madonna  and  Child. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  with  the  decadence  of  mural  painting, 
the  workshops  of  the  painters  assumed  a  more  and  more  important  position.  The  liturgy 
of  the  church  gradually  admitted  larger  wooden  structures  for  altar  decoration,  and  the 
small  retables  were  increased  in  size,  making  the  work  of  the  painter  much  more  signifi¬ 
cant.  Among  the  thirteenth  century  paintings  on  wood  must  be  mentioned  the  antepen¬ 
dia  with  Virgin  and  Epiphany  (Vich  Museum),  related  to  the  St.  Thomas  frescoes  of 
Tarrasa;  Apostles  (Gualino  Collection);  Apostles  in  Greixa;  and  St.  Andrew  from  Sagas 
(Vich  Museum). 
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7  ROMANESQUE  ALTAR  FRONTAL  FROM  MARTINET,  CA.  1  175 
CHRIST,  THE  VIRGIN  AND  APOSTLES 
TEMPERA  PAINTING  ON  PANEL 
WORCESTER  ART  MUSEUM 


8  ROMANESQUE  ALTAR  FRONTAL  FROM  THE  PYRENEES,  DATED  1250 
PANTOCRATOR  AND  SCENES  FROM  THE  LIFE  OF  ST.  MARTIN 
TEMPERA  PAINTING  ON  PANEL 
WALTERS  ART  GALLERY,  BALTIMORE 


The  Italo-Byzantine  influence,  already  seen  in  a  cycle  of  Romanesque  frescoes,  ap¬ 
pears  also,  although  in  a  much  more  advanced  style,  in  a  group  of  wooden  paintings  of 
very  high  artistic  quality,  undoubtedly  painted  during  the  thirteenth  century.  The  ante- 
pendium  from  Solanllonch  and  a  complete  altar  table  with  antependium  and  side  panels 
from  the  Llusanes  region  (Vich  Museum)  were  executed  by  a  single  artist,  the  Llusanes 
Master.  The  Valltarga  Master  painted  the  altar  frontals  in  Oreilla,  France,  and  Vall- 
targa  (Barcelona  Museum).  One  of  the  most  interesting  specimens  belonging  to  this 
group  is  an  antependium  in  the  Walters  Art  Gallery,  Baltimore  (Fig.  8),  dated  1250, 
which  is  stylistically  close  to  an  altar  frontal  in  Angustrina,  France. 

In  the  region  of  Lerida  and  in  east  Aragon  numerous  antependia  have  come  to  light 
which  obviously  are  works  of  a  single  workshop,  probably  active  during  the  thirteenth 
century— perhaps  in  the  city  of  Lerida  itself.  These  altar  frontals  are  characterized  by 
the  combination  of  painting  and  stucco  relief.  The  figures  are  painted  in  the  same  tech¬ 
nique  employed  in  the  paintings  on  wood  previously  mentioned,  but  the  backgrounds 
are  monotonously  patterned  with  a  repetition  of  small  motifs  in  stucco,  generally  cov¬ 
ered  with  metal  foil  and  painted.  The  best  preserved  specimens  are  two  frontals  devoted 
to  the  Virgin  (Barcelona  Museum);  the  frontal  of  St.  Vincent  from  Treserra  (Lerida 
Museum);  and  the  St.  Martin  antependium  (Barcelona  Museum),  signed  “Johannes  Pin- 
tor  Me  Fecit.” 
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II 


FRANCO-GOTHIC  STYLE 
THIRTEENTH  TO  FOURTEENTH  CENTURIES 


The  evolution  of  the  Gothic  style  from  the  Romanesque  was  gradually  effected  dur¬ 
ing  the  thirteenth  century  by  successive  incorporation  of  naturalistic  elements,  by  the 
abandonment  of  stylized  schemes,  and  by  the  introduction  of  new  iconography.  The  ar¬ 
tistic  transformation  was  a  slow  process  because  of  the  attachment  of  Spanish  workshops 
to  the  tradition  of  the  Romanesque  style  and  because  no  great  master  appeared  who  was 
powerful  enough  to  impose  a  new  formula  on  the  school. 

In  Spanish  paintings  of  the  beginning  of  the  Gothic  period,  models  were  copied  from 
nature,  elements  of  landscape  with  anecdotal  details  were  included,  and  the  compositions 
show  an  indication  of  chiaroscuro.  Technically  they  still  have  the  characteristics  of  the 
Romanesque— opaque  colors  of  vivid  tonalities  applied  in  hard,  uniform  layers  over  a 
panel  smoothly  prepared  with  plaster.  Thick  lines,  usually  black,  outline  the  drawing, 
and  the  general  composition  is  made  up  of  monochromatic  areas,  as  in  stained  glass.  The 
backgrounds  of  some  panel  paintings  of  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  are  dec¬ 
orated  with  floral  or  geometric  themes,  lightly  incised  with  a  sharp  instrument.  Follow¬ 
ing  this  operation  the  backgrounds  were  covered  with  metal  foil,  commonly  tin  or  silver, 
and  then  painted  with  transparent  colors.  Most  of  the  paint  employed  was  basically  egg 
tempera,  but  in  rare  cases  an  oil  base  was  used.  Mural  paintings  were  never  executed  in 
real  fresco,  but  in  tempera  or  oil.  As  the  taste  for  sacred  narrative  increased  with  the 
progression  of  the  Gothic  style,  the  retable  developed  from  the  elementary  horizontal 
type  to  a  large  rectangular  panel,  ultimately  becoming  a  structure  of  great  height  made 
up  of  many  scenes. 

About  1300  a  large  number  of  paintings  were  produced  which,  although  still  essen¬ 
tially  Romanesque,  incorporated  elements  of  the  Franco-Gothic  style.  Paintings  from  the 
Bohf  Valley  (Barcelona  Museum)  which  are  immediate  followers  of  the  antependia  with 
backgrounds  of  stucco  relief  of  the  school  of  Lerida,  the  mural  paintings  of  Roda  de  Isa- 
bena  and  Seo  de  Urgel,  and  the  panel  paintings  from  Suriguerola  and  Mosoll  (Barcelona 
Museum)  and  Frontanya  (Solsona  Museum)  are  significant  examples. 

In  northern  Aragon  the  early  Gothic  style  manifested  itself  in  mural  decorations  of 
numerous  churches,  the  most  important  murals  being  in  San  Nicolas  de  Bierge,  San 
Miguel  de  Barluenga,  and  the  Virgin  del  Monte  de  Liesa.  The  Romanesque  tradition  is 
still  very  strong  in  a  group  of  early  Gothic  Aragonese  antependia,  of  which  those  of  San 
Martin  de  la  Valdonsera  and  Liesa  are  examples. 


9  FRANCO-GOTHIC  ALTAR  FRONTAL  FROM  THE  REGION  OF  NAVARRE,  CA.  13OO 
THE  HOLY  TRINITY  AND  SCENES  FROM  THE  PASSION 
TEMPERA  PAINTING  ON  PANEL 
DIKRAN  G.  KELEKIAN,  NEW  YORK 

A  group  of  antependia  are  examples  of  early  Gothic  painting  in  Navarre  and  are 
similar  to,  but  richer  and  more  elaborate  than  contemporary  Aragonese  and  Catalan 
works.  The  figures  are  painted  in  brilliant  colors  and  the  patterned  backgrounds  include 
delicate  gilded  foliage.  St.  Peter,  St.  Christopher,  and  a  Madonna  and  Child  (Barcelona 
Museum),  a  Life  of  Christ  (Kelekian  Collection)  (Fig.  9)  and  the  altar  of  St.  Peter  (Brus¬ 
sels  Museum)  are  representative. 

A  few  paintings  of  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  such  as  the  altar  of  St.  Andrew 
from  Ahastro  (Cloisters,  New  York)  prove  that  in  Castile  the  transition  from  the  Roman¬ 
esque  style  into  the  Gothic  exactly  paralleled  the  development  in  Aragon  and  Navarre. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  most  of  the  paintings  executed  in  Cata¬ 
lonia  were  entirely  of  the  Franco-Gothic  type.  The  most  important  of  these  are  the  mu¬ 
rals  of  San  Pablo  de  Casserras,  the  Parish  Church  of  Cardona,  and  San  Domingo  de 
Puigcerda;  the  retables  of  Vilobi  and  Alcover;  and  antependia  of  Santa  Perpetua  de 
Moguda  and  San  Cipriano  de  Cabanyes.  The  painted  tombs  of  San  Miguel  de  Foces, 
the  large  room  decorated  with  battle  scenes  in  the  Castle  of  Alcaniz,  the  mural  painting 
of  San  Miguel  de  Daroca,  and  a  retable  in  Castro,  dated  1303,  are  well-developed  four¬ 
teenth  century  works  in  Aragon.  The  panels  with  Scenes  from  the  Life  of  Christ  in  the 
Wildenstein  Collection  (Fig.  10)  are  very  remarkable  early  Franco-Gothic  paintings,  sim¬ 
ilar  in  style  to  these  Aragonese  works.  In  Navarre  there  are  important,  although  some¬ 
what  damaged,  examples  of  the  Franco-Gothic  style  in  mural  paintings  in  the  Cathedral 
of  Pamplona,  where  there  is  also  a  very  fine  Crucifixion  panel.  In  the  regions  of  Castile 
and  Leon,  the  Franco-Gothic  style  is  represented  by  such  mural  paintings  as  the  later  ad¬ 
ditions  to  the  Romanesque  frescoes  of  the  Panteon  de  los  Reyes  at  San  Isidoro  of  Leon, 
the  decoration  signed  by  Antonio  Sanchez  of  Segovia  in  the  Chapel  of  St.  Martin  of  the 
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lO  FRAN  CO-GOTHIC  PAINTINGS  FROM  A  RETABLE  FROM  ARAGON,  CA.  1  gOO 
SCENES  FROM  THE  LIFE  OF  CHRIST 
TEMPERA  PAINTING  ON  PANEL 
WILDENSTEIN  AND  COMPANY,  INC.,  NEW  YORK 


1  1  FRANCO-GOTHIC  ALTAR  FRONTAL  GIVEN  IN  1399  TO  SAN  JUAN  DE  QUEJUANA 
BY  DON  PEDRO  LOPEZ  DE  AYALA,  CONSTABLE  OF  CASTILE 
TEMPERA  PAINTING  ON  PANEL 
ART  INSTITUTE  OF  CHICAGO 

old  Cathedral  of  Salamanca,  and  the  frescoes  of  Penafiel.  The  Franco-Gothic  style  is  also 
represented  there  by  the  retable  of  San  Millan  de  Suso,  the  tomb  from  Mahamud,  and 
by  a  late  product  of  the  style,  the  large  retable  of  Pedro  Lopez  de  Ayala,  dated  1 396,  from 
San  Juan  de  Quejuana  (Art  Institute  of  Chicago)  (Fig.  11). 

One  of  the  most  important  manifestations  of  the  Franco-Gothic  style  in  Spain  was 
the  decoration  of  wooden  ceilings  in  houses,  palaces  and  churches,  in  which  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  Moorish  elements  were  included.  The  ceiling  of  the  Cathedral  of  Teruel,  prob¬ 
ably  begun  in  1335,  and  the  ceilings  in  the  Cloister  of  Silos  and  in  the  Church  of  Sinovas 
are  the  best  examples.  Two  small  ceilings  in  the  Franco-Gothic  style  in  the  Alhambra,  Gra¬ 
nada,  are  unusual  examples  of  Spanish  painting  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

ITALO-GOTHIC  STYLE,  FOURTEENTH  CENTURY 

The  Italo-Byzantine  current  that  gave  form  and  color  to  an  important  group  of 
Romanesque  paintings  scattered  throughout  Catalonia,  Roussillon,  and  Aragon  brought 
the  new  spirit  of  the  school  of  Rome,  which  rivaled  the  powerful  influence  of  the  Franco- 
Gothic  style,  and  prepared  the  foundation  for  the  florid  future  of  Italian  influence.  The 
magnificent  paintings  in  the  chapter  house  and  in  the  main  chapel  of  the  Monastery  of 
Sijena,  unfortunately  badly  damaged  during  the  recent  Spanish  Civil  War,  are  the  most 
outstanding  manifestations  in  Spain  of  this  Mediterranean  current.  They  were  probably 
painted  about  1300  by  a  great  master  unmistakably  connected  with  the  Italo-Byzantine 
schools.  The  retable  of  St.  Dominick  from  Tamarite  de  Litera  (Barcelona  Museum), 
the  antependium  with  the  Pantocrator  and  Apostles  (Lerida  Museum)  and  two  antepen- 
dia  from  Vallbona  (Barcelona  Museum)  are  greatly  imbued  with  the  Italian  style,  and 
prove  that  the  Sijena  murals  were  not  a  sporadic  case  of  Italo-Gothic  influence  at  the  end 
of  the  thirteenth  century. 

The  growing  popularity  of  the  Italian  schools  of  painting  in  western  Europe,  as 
well  as  the  strong  Sienese  influence  resulting  from  the  stay  of  Simone  Martini  at  the  papal 
court  of  Avignon,  gave  impetus  to  the  current  of  the  Italo-Gothic  style  in  Spain.  The 
technique  employed  in  fourteenth  century  Spanish  paintings  was  fundamentally  Sienese 
because  the  Sienese  models,  more  stylized  than  the  Florentine,  were  easily  adapted  to  the 
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industrialization  of  most  Spanish  workshops.  Panels  were  prepared  with  layers  of  gesso 
before  the  application  of  egg  tempera;  heads  and  hands  were  painted  in  a  glaze  over  a 
smooth  green  preliminary  color;  robes  of  bright  colors  were  sprinkled  with  flowers,  or 
painted  to  resemble  brocades.  Backgrounds  were  of  smooth  unpatterned  gold,  sometimes 
interrupted  by  delicate  lines  and  bordered  with  geometric  motifs. 

Majorca,  which  later  became  a  pictorial  colony  of  Catalonia,  was  a  point  of  contact 
between  Siena  and  Barcelona.  The  earliest  Italo-Gothic  painting  in  Majorca  is  the  Re¬ 
table  of  St.  Clara  in  Palma,  which  may  be  dated  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  cen¬ 
tury  because  of  its  Byzantinism  combined  with  a  Sienese  adaptation  of  Gothic  types.  A 
Madonna  and  Child  and  a  Crucifixion  panel,  in  Palma,  are  in  the  canon  of  the  follow¬ 
ers  of  Duccio.  The  Retable  of  St.  Bernard  from  the  Templars  Oratory,  Palma,  shows  a 
combination  of  the  influence  of  Italian  art  before  Simone  Martini  with  a  strong  Franco- 
Gothic  influence.  Two  Majorcan  altarpieces  devoted  to  St.  Ouiteria  and  St.  Eulalia,  in 
the  youthful  style  of  Lorenzetti,  are  so  close  to  the  illuminated  manuscript  “Privileges 
of  the  Kings  of  Majorca’’  (Palma)  dated  in  1334,  and  to  “The  Palatine  Laws  of  James  II 
of  Majorca”  (Royal  Library  of  Brussels)  that  it  is  very  possible  that  all  were  executed  by 
the  same  artist. 

The  artistic  relationship  with  Italy  was  probably  further  strengthened  by  visits  of 
Catalan  artists  to  Italy  and  to  Avignon.  Ferrer  Bassa,  Arnau  de  la  Penna,  and  the  Serra 
brothers  transformed  the  style  of  the  school  of  Barcelona  into  Italo-Gothic,  and  their  pu¬ 
pils  and  followers  carried  it  into  the  whole  Aragonese  kingdom. 

Ferrer  Bassa  (1324—1347)  #  led  the  transformation  of  the  artistic  spirit  of  the  Cata¬ 
lan  school  of  the  fourteenth  century.  His  works  include  the  Retable  of  St.  Bernard  (Vich 
Museum);  his  masterpiece,  the  Coronation  from  Belloch;  and  the  murals  in  the  Chapel 
of  St.  Michael  in  Pedralbes  (Barcelona)  painted  in  1345—1346.  Ferrer  Bassa,  with  a  rich 
and  warm  palette,  united  the  traditional  Spanish  forms  with  a  stylized  idealism  funda¬ 
mentally  Sienese.  He  shows  a  tendency  to  synthesize  volumes  and  accentuate  dynamism 
and  expression.  The  elements  of  his  landscapes  are  frankly  realistic,  and  he  employed  a 
fast,  unwavering  technique.  The  Retable  of  St.  Vincent  from  Estopinan  (Barcelona  Mu¬ 
seum)  reveals  an  anonymous  pioneer  of  Florentine  influence  in  Catalonia. 

A  great  number  of  panel  paintings  found  in  Catalonia,  which  were  undoubtedly 
painted  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  indicate  the  successive  incorporation  of 
elements  of  the  Italo-Gothic  style  into  the  products  of  the  Spanish  workshops.  However 
in  combination  with  these  new  ideas  still  remain  traces  of  the  Romanesque  and  Franco- 
Gothic  styles.  The  Santa  Oliva  Master,  an  anonymous  painter  derived  from  Ferrer 
Bassa,  whose  masterpiece  is  the  Retable  of  San  Vicente  dels  Horts  (Barcelona  Museum)  ; 
the  anonymous  author  of  the  Retables  of  St.  Bartholomew  (Tarragona  Cathedral)  and  St. 
John  from  Santa  Coloma  de  Queralt;  Master  Joan  de  Tarragona,  who  painted,  in 
1359,  the  Retable  of  Pared  Delgada;  and  Marc  de  Villanova,  who  in  1387  signed  a  St. 
Catherine  at  Mount  Sinai,  are  artists  who  betray  strong  Italianate  traits  together  with 
traditional  forms. 

Arnau  de  la  Penna  (1355-1385) ,  painter  and  illuminator,  executed  the  miniatures 
of  the  “Libre  Vert”  of  Barcelona  (1380)  and  other  manuscripts.  The  Retable  from  Car¬ 
dona  (Barcelona  Museum  and  the  Crane  Collection,  New  York),  the  Retable  of  St.  James 

*The  dates  given  in  parentheses  following  names  of  artists  are  not  in  all  cases  dates  of  birth  and  death,  but 
are  documented  dates  referring  to  earliest  and  latest  recorded  existence  of  the  artists. 
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1  2  ARNAU  DE  LA  PENNA 

SCENES  FROM  THE  LIFE  OF  CHRIST  AND  THE  VIRGIN— POLYPTYCH 
BARCELONA,  CA.  1 375 
TEMPERA  PAINTING  ON  PANEL 
PIERPONT  MORGAN  LIBRARY,  NEW  YORK 


from  the  Convent  of  Junqueres  (Barcelona  Museum),  the  Retable  of  St.  Mark  in  Man- 
resa,  a  Polyptych  in  the  Pierpont  Morgan  Library,  New  York  (Fig.  12)  and  other  paint¬ 
ings  have  been  attributed  to  him  by  Dr.  Millard  Meiss  because  of  stylistic  relationship. 

The  Serra  Brothers.  Jaime  Serra  (1361-1395)  was  already  a  royal  painter  in  1361 
when  he  executed  the  Retable  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  of  Saragossa.  Pedro  Serra  (1363— 
1400)  collaborated  with  Jaime  from  1363  to  1370,  but  was  contracting  for  his  own  work 
in  1368.  In  1394  he  painted  the  Retable  of  the  Pentecost  of  Manresa,  and  the  Retable  of 
St.  Bartholomew  and  St.  Bernard  (Vich  Museum)  in  1395.  These  documented  paintings 
by  the  Serras,  as  well  as  works  attributed  to  them,  form  a  homogeneous  unit  and  indicate 
the  existence  of  a  methodically  organized  family  workshop.  They  show  an  unvarying 
technique,  repetition  of  the  same  iconographical  models,  use  of  identical  tools  to  incise 
the  gold  background,  and  the  use  of  a  single  type  of  wooden  structure. 

The  problem  of  determining  authentic  works  of  the  Serra  brothers  is  complicated 
by  the  large  number  of  contemporary  paintings  stylistically  related  to  them.  The  follow¬ 
ing  are  lists  of  the  works  attributed  to  each  brother.  To  Jaime:  The  Retable  in  Palau  de 
Cerdanya,  France,  St.  Stephen  from  Gualter  (Barcelona  Museum) ,  and  the  Nativity 
(Montllor  Collection,  New  York)  (Fig.  13).  To  Pedro:  The  Madonna  and  Child  from 
Santa  Clara  de  Tortosa  (Barcelona  Museum),  Christ  before  Pilate  (Vich  Museum),  Re¬ 
table  of  St.  Julian  and  St.  Lucy  in  the  Convent  of  St.  Sepulchre  of  Saragossa,  the  Pente¬ 
cost  of  San  Lorenzo  de  Morunys,  an  Annunciation  (Brera  Gallery,  Milan),  Retable  of  St. 
Clara  and  St.  Eulalia  in  the  Cathedral  of  Segorbe,  Retable  of  San  Pedro  de  Cubells  (Bar¬ 
celona  Museum),  and  others  in  which  he  was  extensively  assisted. 

There  are  a  number  of  retables  which  are  closely  related  to  the  known  work  of  Jaime 
Serra.  The  Retable  of  St.  Martha  in  Iravalls,  France,  heads  the  group  which  includes 
the  panel  of  St.  Clara  and  St.  Catherine  and  the  predella  of  St.  Onofrius,  both  in  the  Ca¬ 
thedral  of  Barcelona,  the  Retable  of  St.  Vincent  from  San  Celoni  (Barcelona  Museum), 
St.  Matthew  and  other  saints  (panels  in  the  Barcelona  Museum  and  Museum  of  Lille), 
and  a  small  Pentecost  (Barcelona  Museum).  The  Retable  of  the  Passion  in  the  Church 
of  St.  Nicholas  of  Saragossa  is  stylistically  related  to  the  retable  from  Sijena  (Barcelona 
Museum),  the  Madonna  in  Moya  (Moya  Museum),  the  Calvary  from  Balenya  (Vich  Mu¬ 
seum),  the  Nativity  in  the  Oppenheim  Collection,  Frankfurt,  the  Retable  of  St.  Nicholas 
(Amatller  Collection,  Barcelona)  and  the  Retable  of  Tobet  (Roman  Vicente  Collection, 
Saragossa).  If  these  two  groups  were  painted  by  Jaime  Serra,  they  must  be  the  products 
of  two  early  stages  of  his  career  by  reason  of  their  archaic  character.  If  they  are  not  by 
him,  they  must  be  the  products  of  an  older  workshop  which  the  Serra  Brothers  contin¬ 
ued  and  from  which  they  inherited  their  technique  and  iconographical  formulas.  The 
Retable  of  All  Saints  from  San  Cugat  del  Valles  (Barcelona  Museum)  and  the  Retable  of 
Abella  de  la  Conca,  Lerida,  seem  the  result  of  the  collaboration  of  both  brothers. 

The  work  of  the  Serras  gave  the  pictorial  Catalan  school  of  the  second  half  of  the 
fourteenth  century  a  most  profound  and  permanent  influence.  A  great  number  of  minor 
painters  followed  their  style.  The  most  interesting  are  Domingo  Valls  of  Tortosa  (1366— 
1398)  who  spread  the  Serra  style  into  Aragon  and  Valencia;  the  Master  of  the  Pente¬ 
cost  of  Cardona;  the  Rusinol  Master;  and  others.  The  style  of  the  Serras  appears  also 
in  paintings  executed  in  the  workshops  of  Roussillon  during  the  second  half  of  the  four¬ 
teenth  century.  The  Italo-Gothic  school  of  painting  in  Majorca  likewise  became  closely 
dependent  on  the  style  of  the  Serras.  The  earliest  Gothic  paintings  of  the  school  of  Va¬ 
lencia  are  very  Italianate;  the  best  example  being  the  Retable  of  St.  Michael  of  Sot  de 
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Ferrer.  The  Serra  influence  was  brought  to  this  school  by  a  Catalan  painter,  the  Tor- 
roella  Master,  anonymous  author  of  the  Madonna  of  Humility  from  Torroella  de 
Montgrf,  a  group  of  retables  in  Albaracin,  Villahermosa,  and  Penelles,  and  the  Retable 
of  the  Carpenter’s  Guild  of  Valencia.  The  Sienese  style  popularized  by  the  Serras  is  very 
apparent  in  the  early  Italo-Gothic  paintings  in  Aragon,  such  as  the  reliquary  from  the 
Monastery  of  Piedra  and  the  Retable  of  St.  Philip  and  St.  James  from  the  Cathedral  of 
Huesca. 

The  Italo-Gothic  style  in  Castile,  however,  took  on  a  Florentine  aspect.  It  is  recorded 
that  the  Florentine  painter  Stamina  was  employed  by  John  I,  and  his  influence  is  perhaps 
seen  in  some  paintings  in  the  altar  of  St.  Julian  in  the  Cathedral  of  Toledo.  This  cathe¬ 
dral  also  possesses  the  most  important  manifestation  of  the  Giottesque  style  in  Spanish 
painting,  the  mural  decoration  of  large  compositions  signed  by  Rodriguez  de  Toledo 
in  the  chapel  of  St.  Blaise,  built  between  1395  and  1396. 

INTERNATIONAL  STYLE,  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY 

A  new  stylistic  movement,  defined  as  the  “International  Style,”  was  developed  in 
the  European  schools  of  painting  toward  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  new 
style  was  characterized  by  a  growing  naturalism  and  by  a  consciousness  of  third  dimen¬ 
sion.  Anecdotal  details  and  humorous  elements  were  included  in  many  compositions, 
and  the  representation  of  the  human  figure,  architecture,  furniture,  and  landscape  be¬ 
came  increasingly  realistic. 

In  the  school  of  Barcelona  the  most  remarkable  artists  of  this  period  were  Luis  Bor¬ 
rassa  and  Ramon  de  Mur,  founders  of  the  two  tendencies  within  the  style  popularized 
by  many  contemporary  imitators.  Borrassa  more  truly  represents  the  new  International 
Style,  while  the  second  artist  is  more  traditional. 

I.UIS  Borrassa  (1380-1424).  The  following  retables  are  documented  as  his  works  or 
attributed  to  him:  St.  Anthony  and  St.  Margaret  (Vich  Museum)  and  St.  George  (Villa- 
franca)  ,  which  still  retain  the  formula  of  the  Serras;  the  Savior,  1404  (Barcelona  Mu¬ 
seum),  St.  Michael  (Cruilles),  St.  John  (Musee  des  Arts  Decoratifs,  Paris),  Three  Saints 
(Brusi  Collection) ,  St.  Michael  (Antwerp) ,  and  the  Deposition,  1408  (Manresa),  which 
show  the  formation  of  the  Borrassa  mature  style  so  well  developed  in  the  retables  of  St. 
Peter,  1411  (Tarrasa) ,  St.  Clara,  1415  (Vich)  ,  Life  of  the  Virgin,  contracted  by  Gerardo 
Gener,  1416,  from  Santes  Creus,  St.  Andrew,  1417,  from  Gurb,  the  Virgin,  1417,  from 
Seva,  St.  Francis  and  Scenes  from  the  Passion,  from  Gerona  (E.  and  A.  Silberman  gal¬ 
leries)  (Fig.  14) ,  and  St.  Andrew,  from  the  Barcelona  Cathedral. 

Ramon  de  Mur  (Master  of  Guimera)  (1402-1435).  Works  by  him  are:  Retable  with 
Biblical  Scenes,  1402-1412,  from  Guimera,  Madonna  of  Humility,  from  Cervera,  and 
Retable  of  St.  Peter,  1420,  from  Vinaixa. 

The  artistic  manner  evolved  by  these  masters  was  followed  by  other  less  gifted  paint¬ 
ers  as  Lucas  Borrassa,  slave  and  collaborator  of  Luis  Borrassa,  and  the  already  mentioned 
Gerardo  Gener  who  executed  the  Retable  of  St.  Isabel  and  St.  Bartholomew,  1401  (Ca¬ 
thedral  of  Barcelona)  ;  Master  of  the  Anaemic  Figures;  Fonollosa  Master;  Roussi¬ 
llon  Master,  who  painted  the  Retables  of  St.  Andrew  (Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art), 
and  John  the  Baptist  (Roussillon)  and  the  Master  of  Penafiel,  who  executed  the 
Retables  from  Penafiel,  St.  James  from  Vallespinosa,  St.  Martin  and  St.  Ambrose  (Cathe¬ 
dral  of  Barcelona),  a  retable  in  Cagliari,  and  the  Entombment  (Gerona  Cathedral).  Other 
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contemporary  painters  in  Catalonia  are:  Jaime  Cabrera  (1399-1427)  who  painted  the 
Retable  of  St.  Nicholas  of  Manresa,  1406,  a  Madonna  and  Child  (Vich  Museum)  and  the 
Retable  of  San  Martin  Sarroca;  and  Jaime  Ferrer  I  (1400-1430),  founder  of  the  Ferrer 
workshop  in  Lerida,  whose  Retables  of  Albatarrec,  Castellon  de  Farfanya,  Granadella, 
Albelda,  and  Tamarite  are  works  of  his  first  period  when  he  was  dependent  on  the  Ser- 
ras.  Works  of  his  second  period,  dependent  on  Borrassa,  are  the  Last  Supper  in  Solsona, 
and  a  signed  Retable  of  the  Life  of  Christ  in  Lerida.  Mateo  Ortoneda  (141 7-1433), 
whose  signed  works  are  the  Triptych  of  St.  Catherine  (Barcelona)  and  the  Retable  of  the 
Life  of  the  Virgin  (Cathedral  of  Tarragona),  was  a  follower  of  Ramon  de  Mur. 

Some  of  the  most  distinguished  Spanish  exponents  of  the  International  Style  may  be 
found  in  a  group  of  painters  active  in  Valencia.  These  artists  reveal  a  strong  Italian  feel¬ 
ing,  as  well  as  a  remarkable  German  tendency  explained  by  the  activity  in  Valencia  of 
Marcal  de  Sas,  who  probably  came  from  Saxony. 

Lorenzo  Zaragoza  (1365-1402),  who  worked  in  Barcelona  and  Valencia,  probably 
painted  the  Retable  of  the  Virgin  in  Jerica  in  1395,  archetype  of  earliest  Valencian  paint¬ 
ings  in  the  International  Style.  Pedro  Nicolau  (1390-1410) ,  follower  of  Lorenzo  Zara¬ 
goza,  painted  the  Retable  of  Sarrion,  1404,  and  perhaps  a  Madonna  in  the  Boston  Mu¬ 
seum.  The  Incredulity  of  St.  Thomas,  1400  (Valencia  Cathedral) ,  and  the  Retable  of  St. 
George  (Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  London)  with  typically  German  figures,  are 
works  by  the  previously  mentioned  Marcal  de  Sas  (1394-1410)  .  The  collaboration  of 
Marcal  and  Nicolau  is  apparent  in  some  paintings  which  show  an  intermingling  of  their 
styles.  The  Retable  from  the  Priory  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  at  Valencia  (Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  and  the  Hispanic  Society  of  America)  is  a  remarkable  work  by  the  Gil 
Master.  From  the  enormous  quantity  of  Valencian  paintings  of  the  first  third  of  the  fif¬ 
teenth  century,  the  Retables  of  Burgo  de  Osma  (parts  of  which  are  in  the  Louvre)  and  of 
St.  Martin  from  Portacelli  (Valencia  Museum)  may  be  attributed  to  the  anonymous  Mas¬ 
ter  of  the  Retable  of  St.  Barbara  (Barcelona  Museum) .  Stylistically  related  to  him 
is  Gonzalo  Perez  (1405-1423),  who  is  documented  as  a  partner  of  Gerardo  Gener. 
Among  the  anonymous  Valencian  paintings  of  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  must 
be  mentioned  the  Retable  of  St.  Michael  and  the  Trinity  Adored  by  All  Saints  (Metro¬ 
politan  Museum  of  Art)  (Fig.  15). 

The  International  Style  in  Catalonia  and  Valencia  affected  the  traditional  formulas 
of  the  painters  of  Navarre  and  Aragon.  Juan  de  Levi  (1400-1407),  author  of  the  Re¬ 
table  of  St.  Catherine  (Tarazona  Cathedral),  the  Retable  of  St.  Helen  (San  Miguel  de  Es- 
tella),  and  others,  is  one  of  the  earliest  artists  whose  works  exemplify  the  style  in  Navarre, 
but  he  still  retains  many  elements  of  the  region’s  archaic  models.  The  signatures  of 
Pedro  Zuera  and  Jacobus  appear  in  two  Aragonese  retables  executed  in  this  new  man¬ 
ner.  Benito  Arnaldin  and  Nicolas  Solana  are  two  Aragonese  painters  following  this 
trend.  The  outstanding  anonymous  products  of  this  school  are  the  Retable  of  the  Mar¬ 
riage  of  the  Virgin,  ca.  1423  (Cathedral  of  Tudela),  the  Retable  of  St.  Eulalia,  1414  (Ba- 
nastas),  and  the  Retable  of  St.  Michael  from  Arguis,  ca.  1430. 

During  the  first  quarter  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Majorcan  painters  employed  Bor- 
rassa’s  formulas  in  an  Italianate  manner.  The  most  remarkable  are  the  Death  of  the  Vir¬ 
gin  in  Santa  Eulalia  (Palma)  and  the  Retable  of  the  Church  of  Montesion. 
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Painters  in  Castile,  like  artists  in  other  Spanish  regions,  also  adopted  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Style,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  group  of  works  ascribed  to  the  unknown  Master  of 
Siguenza,  author  of  the  Retable  of  St.  Andrew  and  St.  Vincent  (Siguenza  Cathedral),  the 
Retable  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  and  St.  Catherine  (Prado  Museum),  and  other  works. 

The  International  Style  in  the  Andalusian  School  originated  in  Seville.  The  earliest 
extant  works  are  a  Madonna  and  Child  in  the  Cathedral  of  Seville,  which  became  the 
model  for  several  Andalusian  replicas,  and  the  frescoes  of  the  Arcos  de  la  Frontera,  which 
reveal  a  very  strong  Florentine  influence.  Very  few  paintings  belonging  to  the  Andalu¬ 
sian  School  of  the  early  fifteenth  century  are  preserved,  but  most  of  them  are  signed.  The 
Massacre  of  the  Innocents  in  Salamanca  is  signed  by  Garcia  Fernandez  of  Seville, 
mentioned  in  1407;  and  the  Madonna  and  Child  Triptych  (Lazaro  Collection)  is  signed 
by  Johannes  Hispalensis  (John  of  Seville).  The  frescoes  of  San  Isidoro  del  Carnpo, 
Santiponce,  painted  between  1431  and  1436,  are  the  most  important  Andalusian  paint¬ 
ings  in  the  International  Style. 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  STYLE  in  the  Spanish 
schools  of  painting  during  the  fifteenth  century  shows  a  very  strong  revival  of  indigenous 
characteristics.  In  Catalonia,  Bernardo  Martorell  combined  some  of  the  naturalistic 
traits  evolved  in  Italy  by  Gentile  da  Fabriano  (1360-1427)  with  those  of  the  beginning  of 
the  Franco-Flemish  international  movement  essentially  represented  in  the  magnificent 
miniatures  of  the  great  manuscript  “The  Tres  Riches  Heures  of  the  Duke  of  Berry.” 
Martorell’s  style  was  continued  until  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  by  Jaime  Huguet 
and  his  circle.  In  Valencia  the  growth  of  the  style  was  led  by  Jacomart,  who  incorporated 
traits  of  early  Flemish  painters  with  elements  of  the  budding  Italian  Renaissance.  In 
Castile  the  International  Style,  soon  overthrown  by  the  powerful  Hispano-Flemish,  had 
in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  however,  two  great  exponen ts— the  Florentine  Dello 
Delli  and  Nicolas  Frances. 

Bernardo  Martorell  (Master  of  St.  George)  (1427-1452)  was  the  greatest  Spanish 
painter  of  the  second  quarter  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  his  workshop  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  in  Barcelona  during  that  period.  He  transformed  the  formula  of  the  International 
Style  evolved  by  Borrassa  and  Ramon  de  Mur  into  the  genuine  Gothic  style  of  Catalonia 
which  survived  until  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  earliest  record  of  Martorell 
is  in  1427,  but  he  had  probably  already  been  active  as  an  artist  for  ten  years.  A  few  paint¬ 
ings  by  Martorell  are  dated,  but  from  a  stylistic  analysis  of  them  the  following  chron¬ 
ological  list  may  be  ascertained. 

Panels  with  the  Life  of  St.  Anthony  (Vich  Museum)  and  the  Retable  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist  (Barcelona  Museum)  are  early  works,  painted  under  the  influence  of  Luis  Bo¬ 
rrassa.  The  Retable  of  St.  Eulalia  from  the  Cathedral  of  Vich  shows  the  beginning  of  his 
second  and  miniature-like  period.  The  Retable  of  the  Magdalen  (Vich  Museum)  reveals 
the  development  of  his  style,  definitely  formed  in  the  Predella  with  Scenes  of  the  Passion 
(Barcelona  Cathedral).  The  Retable  of  St.  Lucy  (Paris)  and  Scenes  of  the  Life  of  St.  Lucy 
(Barcelona)  must  be  contemporary  with  the  latter.  In  the  Retable  of  St.  George,  the  cen¬ 
tral  panel  of  which  is  in  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago  (Fig.  16)  and  the  lateral  panels  in 
the  Louvre,  Martorell  reached  his  climax.  The  figure  of  St.  George  and  his  white  horse 
are  among  the  most  naturalistic  and  handsome  creations  produced  by  the  new  realistic 
mode  into  which  the  international  movement  had  grown.  The  Retable  of  St.  Vincent 
from  Poblet  (Barcelona  Museum)  is  contemporaneous  with  the  St.  George,  and  the  Ad¬ 
oration  of  the  Shepherds  (Berlin)  is  a  subsequent  effort. 
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The  late  style  of  Martorell  appears  in  the  Retable  of  Pubol,  1444,  where  his  minia¬ 
turist  manner  is  transformed  into  a  much  broader  and  more  monumental  one.  Evidence 
of  the  collaboration  of  assistants  is  obvious  as  in  all  the  productions  of  his  later  period. 
Stylistically  close  to  the  Pubol  altarpiece  are  the  Retable  of  St.  Michael  from  Pobla  de 
Ciervoles  and  the  miniatures  of  a  book  of  hours  (Mestres  Collection,  Barcelona).  The 
Retable  of  the  Savior  (Barcelona  Cathedral)  is  the  masterpiece  of  the  last  phase  of  Mar- 
torell’s  career.  All  its  elements  are  careful  studies  from  nature,  and  in  this  painting  he 
achieves  new  and  original  formulas  of  composition.  The  Triptych  of  the  Deposition  in 
Lisbon  and  the  Re  table  devoted  to  the  Saints  John  from  Vinaixa  must  be  placed  next  in 
the  chronological  list.  It  is  very  possible  that  the  panels  in  the  Wildenstein  Collection 
(Fig.  17)  were  the  lateral  compositions  of  the  Vinaixa  retable.  The  Retable  of  Santa 
Maria  del  Mar,  painted  in  1450,  conforms  to  the  late  style  seen  in  the  Pubol  Retable. 
The  backs  of  some  of  Martorell’ s  panels  show  sketches  executed  with  charcoal  and  chalk, 
remarkable  studies  of  heads,  hands,  feet,  and  elements  of  drapery,  taken  from  living 
models.  They  explain  the  great  step  taken  by  Martorell  toward  mastering  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  nature. 

Several  contemporary  painters  followed  the  style  of  Martorell,  among  them  the  Am- 
purias  Master,  author  of  the  Retable  of  St.  Michael  in  Ampurias,  an  anonymous  artist 
very  close  to  him  and  almost  as  great  a  painter.  Jaime  Cirera  (1425-1452)  was  author  of 
the  Retable  from  Ferrerons,  1431  (Vich  Museum),  the  Retable  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Mi¬ 
chael  from  Seo  de  Urgel,  and  the  Retable  of  St.  Anne  (Muntadas  Collection,  Barcelona) 
which  is  however  signed  with  the  initials  of  Bernardo  Puig,  collaborator  of  Cirera. 
Jaime  Ferrer  II,  probably  the  son  of  Jaime  Ferrer  I,  active  in  Lerida,  painted  the  re¬ 
tables  of  St.  Anthony  Abbot  from  Monzon,  ca  1435,  St.  Julian  of  Aspa,  the  Virgin  of  the 
Paheria  (Lerida  Museum),  the  Verdu  altarpiece  (Vich  Museum),  panels  with  the  Adora¬ 
tion  (Fig.  18)  and  Epiphany  (Ginn  Collection,  Cleveland),  and  the  Retable  of  Alcover,  in 
1457.  The  Lanaja  Master,  active  in  Saragossa  and  very  close  to  Jaime  Ferrer  II,  exe¬ 
cuted  the  Triptych  in  Belchite,  1439,  the  Madonna  from  Albalate,  1431-1456,  and  the 
Retables  of  Lanaja,  Anento,  Ontihena,  Siresa,  Maluenda,  and  Villaroya  del  Campo. 
Pascual  Ortoneda  (1437—1443),  related  to  the  Lanaja  Master  and  author  of  the  Retable 
of  St.  Anthony  Abbot,  1437  (Embid  de  la  Ribera);  the  Burnham  Master,  who  painted 
the  Madonna  in  Frankfurt  and  the  Retable  in  the  Burnham  Collection,  Boston;  and  the 
Torralba  Master,  author  of  the  Retable  of  Torralba  de  Ribota,  the  Crucifixion  (Keck 
Collection,  New  York)  and  the  Entombment  (Nelson  Gallery  of  Art,  Kansas  City)  are  also 
contemporary  followers  of  Martorell. 

The  active  workshop  of  Martorell  was  continued  by  his  young  son  of  the  same  name 
under  the  guidance  of  a  succession  of  several  painters.  Miguel  Nadal  was  the  first  in 
charge  of  Martorell’s  workshop  and  painted  there  the  Retable  of  SS.  Cosmas  and 
Damian,  1454  (Barcelona  Cathedral).  The  St.  Quirse  Master  continued  Nadal’s  job 
in  the  shop.  His  works,  the  Retable  of  St.  Clara  and  St.  Catherine  (Barcelona  Cathedral) 
and  the  Retable  of  St.  Quirse  (Barcelona  Museum)  and  many  others,  foreshadow  Huguet. 
Pedro  Garcia,  a  third  Martorell  successor,  is  the  author  of  a  signed  Enthroned  Virgin 
(Barcelona  Museum)  and  the  Retable  from  Benavent.  He  was  followed  by  a  group  of 
minor  painters  in  the  Lerida  region,  such  as  Pedro  Espai.argues  and  the  Aran  Master. 
Other  adherents  were  Juan  Figuera,  who  painted  the  Retable  of  St.  Bernardine  in  Sar¬ 
dinia,  1455,  and  the  Retable  in  the  Tozzi  Collection,  New  York,  and  Valentin  Mon- 
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ig  VALENCIAN  RETABLE,  CA.  143O 
VIRGIN  AND  CHILD 
TEMPERA  PAINTING  ON  PANEL 
WALTERS  ART  GALLERY,  BALTIMORE 


toliu,  who  was  active  from  1433-1469  in  Tarragona  and  in  Castellon  and  painted  the 
Retable  of  Llosar,  1455,  the  Retable  of  St.  Barbara  of  LaMata,  1467,  and  panels  in  Ibiza. 

Martorell’s  style  is  paralleled  in  Valencia  by  a  group  of  anonymous  painters.  The 
very  refined  manner  of  the  circle  of  Mar^al  de  Sas  and  Pedro  Nicolau  had  prepared  the 
ground  well  for  the  production  of  a  large  number  of  very  fine  paintings,  of  which  the 
Virgin  and  Child  in  the  Walters  Art  Gallery  (Fig.  19)  is  a  good  example. 

Jaime  Huguet  (1451-1489),  possibly  the  son  of  Pedro  Huguet  (1424-1448),  was 
the  greatest  exponent  of  the  Catalan  School  of  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
He  inherited  the  style  of  Martorell  through  the  St.  Quirse  Master,  but  he  also  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  his  paintings  Flemish  elements,  possibly  from  Dalmau.  As  in  the  case  of  other 
Catalan  painters,  the  work  of  Huguet  is  weakened  by  the  collaboration  of  assistants,  em¬ 
ployed  to  facilitate  the  task  of  executing  the  huge  retables  popular  at  the  time.  Also,  the 
artistic  quality  of  his  creations  is  lowered  by  the  Catalan  predilection  for  covering  back¬ 
grounds  with  gilded  motifs  in  stucco  relief.  These  elaborate  decorations  contrast  strangely 
with  the  simple  rendering  of  figures  and  drapery  by  Huguet,  certainly  taken  from  living 
models. 

Between  1453  and  1456  Huguet  painted  the  Retable  of  St.  Anthony  Abbot  (de¬ 
stroyed)  and  the  Predella  from  Ripoll  (Vich  Museum).  The  Re  table  of  the  Retailers’ 
Guild,  painted  about  1456,  shows  the  work  of  assistants.  In  1461  he  produced  the  altar- 
piece  devoted  to  SS.  Abdon  and  Sennen  for  Tarrassa,  the  figures  of  which  are  remarkable 
for  their  simple  and  clear  expression  of  chastity  and  spiritual  content.  One  panel  of  the 
retable  executed  for  the  Bridle  Makers  in  1462  is  preserved.  Two  years  later  Huguet 
painted  his  first  masterpiece,  the  Retable  of  the  Constable  of  Portugal  for  the  Royal 
Chapel  in  Barcelona,  in  which,  with  the  use  of  a  very  simple  technique,  he  achieves  great 
expressionism.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  Spanish  paintings  of  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century. 

In  his  subsequent  period  he  had  a  number  of  assistants,  among  them  the  painter 
Rafael  Vergos,  whose  hand  appears  in  the  Retable  of  St.  Bernardine  and  the  Guardian 
Angel  in  the  Cathedral  of  Barcelona,  probably  painted  about  1470.  The  style  reveals  all 
the  characteristics  of  Huguet’s  last  period  in  which  the  spirit  of  the  Renaissance  becomes 
increasingly  apparent  in  spite  of  strong  medieval  traits.  About  1480,  with  much  assist¬ 
ance,  he  painted  the  Retable  of  San  Celoni  and  the  undocumented  Retable  from  Sarria 
(both  in  the  Barcelona  Museum)  finished  by  later  artists.  His  final  production  was  the 
enormous  altarpiece  of  St.  Augustine,  painted  between  1464  and  i486,  of  which  he  exe¬ 
cuted  only  one  of  the  panels,  the  Consecration  of  St.  Augustine.  Huguet  attains  here  the 
level  of  the  great  Renaissance  painters.  The  other  panels  were  painted  chiefly  by  Rafael 
Vergos. 

The  Vergos  were  a  family  of  painters  whose  record  extends  over  the  entire  fifteenth 
century.  The  earliest  artist  was  Jaime  Vergos  I  (1434-1460).  The  workshop  was  con¬ 
tinued  by  Jaime  Vergos  II  (1460-1503),  his  son,  and  in  turn  by  his  grandsons,  Pablo  and 
Rafael.  The  superior  artistic  qualities  of  Pablo  Vergos  made  him  head  of  the  shop.  Un¬ 
fortunately  he  died  in  1495  and  left  unfinished  his  only  documented  extant  work,  the 
Retable  of  Granollers,  which  was  completed  by  his  father,  Jaime,  and  his  brother,  Rafael. 
The  Granollers  panels  painted  by  Pablo  prove  that  he  was  a  remarkable  artist,  almost 
equal  to  Huguet  and  to  Bermejo  who  influenced  him  extensively.  Paintings  which  may 
be  attributed  to  Pablo  Vergos  are  the  Triptych  of  St.  George  (Barcelona  and  Berlin  Mu¬ 
seums)  and  the  Way  to  Calvary  (Carreras  Collection,  Barcelona). 
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20  RAFAEL  VERGOS 


DOMINICAN  SAINT,  CA.  1490 
TEMPERA  PAINTING  ON  PANEL 
HENRY  P.  MC  ILHENNY,  PHILADELPHIA 


Rafael  Vergos  (1470-1503)  was  a  secondary  painter  who,  as  mentioned,  worked  in 
the  Huguet  workshop  for  a  long  period  and  later  engaged  in  partnership  with  Pedro 
Alemany.  The  panels  with  saints  owned  by  Henry  P.  Mcllhenny,  Philadelphia,  one  a 
Dominican  Saint  (Fig.  20),  are  among  the  most  remarkable  of  his  paintings.  Gabriel 
Guardia  and  Francisco  Solibes  may  also  be  listed  among  the  followers  of  Huguet. 

The  school  of  Huguet  virtually  became  the  common  denominator  of  Catalan  and 
Aragonese  painters  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Several  of  these  Arago¬ 
nese  artists,  fairly  proficient  painters,  were  very  faithful  disciples  of  Huguet,  adhering 
closely  to  his  style.  One  of  the  retables  executed  by  an  artist  of  this  group,  the  lost  retable 
of  Pallaruelo  de  Monegros,  was  signed  by  Martin  de  Soria,  a  painter  recorded  in  Sara¬ 
gossa  from  1475  to  1487.  Its  style  was  close  to  the  Retable  of  St.  Anthony  and  St.  Michael 
(Paul  Drey  Gallery)  (Fig.  21). 

During  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  school  of  Valencia  possessed  a 
very  striking  stylistic  unity.  Most  of  its  paintings  may  be  assigned  to  one  large  circle,  in 
which  the  Valencian  formula  of  the  International  Style  was  modified  by  Italian  and 
Flemish  influence.  Jacomart  (Jaime  Baco)  (1443-1461),  court  painter  of  Alfonso  V 
and  John  II,  probably  was  the  generator  of  this  style.  The  problem  of  his  personality  is 
intricately  involved  with  that  of  Juan  Reixac  (1431-1484),  his  partner.  In  1468  the  lat¬ 
ter  signed  the  Retable  of  Cubells,  the  style  of  which  is  convincing  proof  that  he  was  the 
author  of  various  retables  contracted  for  by  Jacomart.  Among  the  attributions  to  Jaco¬ 
mart  must  be  included  the  retables  of  St.  Augustine,  ca.  1455,  (Jativa),  St.  Martin  (Se- 
gorbe),  and  St.  Helen  and  St.  Sebastian  (Jativa),  and  the  panel  with  three  feminine  saints 
(F.  Kleinberger  and  Company)  (Fig.  22).  The  elements  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  incor¬ 
porated  in  these  paintings  may  be  explained  by  the  visit  of  Jacomart  to  Naples. 

Works  by  Reixac  are  the  Retable  of  Catf,  contracted  by  Jacomart  in  1460;  the 
Epiphany  in  Rubielos  de  Mora,  ca.  1464;  the  Cubells  Retable,  signed  in  1468;  the  Mag¬ 
dalen  (Jativa);  the  Virgin  and  Angels  (Nichols  Collection,  Boston);  St.  Anthony  Abbot 
(Paul  Collection,  Boston),  and  the  Death  of  St.  Giles  (Johnson  Collection,  Philadelphia). 

The  style  of  these  two  painters  had  a  legion  of  followers  in  Valencia  during  the  last 
quarter  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  Juan  Pons  who  signed 
an  Epiphany  (Berkshire  Museum)  in  1477,  anc^  JUAN  Barcelo  who  signed  a  retable  in 
Cagliari,  Sardinia.  Some  of  these  followers  were  imbued  with  the  budding  Renaissance 
influence  brought  to  the  Valencian  school  by  Bermejo  and  Osona.  The  outstanding  mas¬ 
ters  in  this  instance  are  the  Perea  Master,  the  Artes  Master,  the  Jativa  Master,  the 
Martinez  Master,  the  Borboto  Master,  the  St.  Lazarus  Master,  the  Cabanyes  Mas¬ 
ter,  and  the  Gabarda  Master. 

The  Majorcan  School  of  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  derived  its  manner 
from  Huguet  and  from  the  last  group  of  Valencian  painters.  The  Catalan  influence  is 
seen  in  the  work  of  the  Master  of  the  Predellas,  a  fine  painter,  and  Rafael  Moger 
(1458-1479).  Marti  Torner  (1480-1497)  was  related  to  the  Valencian  School. 

The  development  of  the  International  Style  in  Castile  was  led  by  the  Florentine 
painter  Dello  de  Nicolo  Delli,  author  of  some  paintings  in  the  Cloisters  of  Santa  Ma¬ 
ria  Novella,  and  active  in  Spain  from  1433—1470,  where  he  was  called  Nicolas  Florentino. 
In  1455  he  painted  the  Last  Judgment  in  the  old  Cathedral  of  Salamanca,  which  permits 
attribution  to  him  of  the  large  retable  in  the  same  chapel.  In  1470  he  executed  a  test 
work  in  the  Cathedral  of  Valencia  and  he  died  shortly  thereafter. 
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In  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  Leon  became  the  seat  of  an  important  school 
of  the  International  Style,  characterized  by  strong  indigenous  qualities  with  a  few  Italian 
elements.  The  most  significant  exponent  of  this  school  was  the  painter  Nicolas  Frances 
(1425—1468),  whose  documented  works  are  the  high  altar,  1454,  and  the  decoration  of  the 
wall  of  the  Cloister,  1459-1468,  in  the  Cathedral  of  Leon.  Among  the  attributions  to 
him  are  several  other  paintings  in  the  same  cathedral  and  in  Santa  Clara  de  Tordecillas, 
and  the  large  retable  from  Leon  in  the  Prado.  He  was  a  fine  painter  and  his  work  in  the 
typical  formula  of  the  International  Style  contributed  to  the  development  of  a  very  im¬ 
portant  Castilian  school  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Juan  de  Burgos,  whom 
we  know  for  his  signed  Annunciation  (Fogg  Art  Museum)  (Fig.  24)  represents  the  last 
phase  of  the  International  movement  in  Castile  under  the  influence  of  Dello  Delli  and 
Nicolas  Frances.  Among  important  Castilian  works  of  this  period,  attention  must  be 
called  to  the  retables  of  Torres  de  Medina  (Toledo). 

HISPANO-FLEMISH  STYLE,  SECOND  HALF  OF  THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY 

The  Flemish  influence  was  introduced  very  early  in  the  eastern  Spanish  regions.  The 
rulers  of  Aragon  and  Catalonia  during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  employed 
Flemish  sculptors  who  created  significant  masterpieces  in  these  regions.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  early  Flemish  sculpture  cannot  be  better  studied  than  in  Catalonia,  Valencia  and 
Majorca. 

Castilians  quickly  developed  a  keen  taste  for  the  art  of  the  Flemings,  for  their  ca¬ 
thedrals  and  palaces  possessed  paintings  by  Van  Eyck,  Van  der  Weyden,  Petrus  Christus, 
Dirk  Bouts,  Justus  of  Ghent,  Hugo  van  der  Goes,  Memling  and  others— during  the  life¬ 
time  of  those  artists.  The  visit  of  Van  Eyck  to  Spain  and  Portugal  during  1428  and  1429, 
when  he  executed  several  portraits,  very  likely  impressed  Spanish  painters. 

The  true  Flemish  style  was  brought  to  the  school  of  Barcelona  by  Luis  Dalmau  dur¬ 
ing  the  second  quarter  of  the  fifteenth  century,  but  the  tradition  of  the  International 
Style  was  so  strong  there  that  he  succeeded  in  impressing  only  a  few  of  its  elements  on 
Huguet  and  his  circle.  The  Castilian  school  of  painting  became  involved  in  the  Flemish 
style  later  than  the  period  of  Dalmau’s  work,  but  the  influence  became  strong  enough  to 
effect  a  drastic  change  in  the  active  nucleus  of  the  school.  Flemish  elements  were  not  in¬ 
corporated  in  Castilian  paintings  in  as  faithful  a  manner  as  in  Dalmau’s  work.  The 
painters  of  Castile  endeavored  to  produce  the  Flemish  effect  by  using  a  broader  fashion 
of  brush  work  without  the  nicety  of  Flemish  methods,  but  they  acquired  a  much  more 
vivid  realism  in  the  rendering  of  countenances.  During  the  third  quarter  of  the  fifteenth 
century  the  complete  Hispanization  of  the  Flemish  style  was  achieved,  and  this  manner 
became  popular  in  even  the  most  remote  workshops  of  central  Spain.  The  style  of  the 
School  of  Tournai  found  especial  favor,  although  later  the  manner  of  Gerard  David  and 
his  followers  was  preferred.  Dutch  painters  contributed  to  this  new  flow  of  ideas,  and  the 
great  popularity  accorded  the  engravings  of  Schongauer  was  an  important  source  of  the 
German  influence  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  leader  in  Hispano-Flemish  painting,  Luis  Dalmau  (1428-1459),  was  active  in 
Valencia  when  he  was  sent  by  Alfonso  V  on  a  royal  mission  to  Castile,  where  he  prob¬ 
ably  first  came  into  contact  with  Flemish  art.  In  1431  he  went  to  Flanders  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  tapestry  weavers  for  Valencia,  and  he  was  still  there  the  next  year  when  the 
great  Ghent  altarpiece  was  completed.  He  had,  however,  returned  to  Valencia  by  1436. 
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ANNUNCIATION— SECTION  OF  A  RETABLE,  CA.  145O 
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A  few  years  later  he  was  commissioned  to  paint  the  Virgin  of  the  Councillors  for  the 
Chapel  of  the  City  Hall  of  Barcelona,  signed  by  him  in  1445.  The  enthroned  Virgin  is 
derived  from  the  Van  der  Paele  painting  in  Bruges  and  the  singing  angels  from  Van 
Eyck’s  Ghent  altarpiece,  but  the  characterful  portraits  of  the  Councillors  are  original 
creations  and  the  best  portraits  executed  in  Spain  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Dalmau  contracted  for  several  other  paintings  during  his  activity  in  Barcelona,  and  his 
workshop  was  continued  by  his  son,  Antonio  (1450-1499). 

The  influence  of  Dalmau  is  noticeable  in  the  very  distinguished  anonymous  Pedral- 
bes  Master,  author  of  the  Epiphany  (Vich  Museum)  and  the  Madonna  and  Angels 
(Muntades  Collection,  Barcelona),  and  in  the  Gerona  Master  who  executed  several 
excellent  paintings  in  the  Gerona  Cathedral. 

Pedro  Nisart,  a  notable  although  sporadic  case  of  the  Flemish  style  in  Majorca,  is 
the  author  of  the  large  Retable  of  St.  George  (Cathedral  of  Palma)  painted  in  1468  in 
collaboration  with  Rafael  Moger.  He  was  a  remarkable  follower  of  Van  Eyck,  and  his 
St.  George  is  one  of  the  outstanding  masterpieces  of  Hispano-Flemish  painting. 

In  Valencia,  the  Flemish  style  is  the  chief  factor  in  a  few  paintings,  such  as  an  An¬ 
nunciation  in  the  Valencia  Museum,  and  the  Transfiguration  and  the  St.  Gregory  of 
the  Cathedral  of  Valencia.  This  influence  is  also  apparent  in  the  Annunciation  of  the 
Mascarell  Collection,  Valencia,  and  in  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  (Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  Boston),  both  works  by  the  anonymous  Master  of  Alacuas,  probably  active  be¬ 
tween  1450  and  1470. 

The  earliest  elated  Hispano-Flemish  painting  in  Castile  is  the  St.  Anne  Retable 
from  Buitrago,  executed  by  Jorge  Ingles  (George,  the  Englishman)  about  1455.  Its 
style,  related  to  that  of  Van  Eyck  and  Roger  Van  der  Weyden,  permits  attribution  to  the 
same  hand  of  the  Retable  from  Mejorada  (Valladolid  Museum).  But  the  first  Castilian 
painter  in  the  Hispano-Flemish  manner  whose  life  and  work  can  be  satisfactorily  recon¬ 
structed  is  Fernando  Gallego.  It  is  probable  that  he  visited  the  low  countries,  for  his 
style  is  closely  related  to  that  of  his  contemporary,  Dirk  Bouts.  However  he  was  not  a 
servile  imitator,  as  his  work  possesses  an  unmistakable  Iberian  cast— which  tendency  con¬ 
tributed  to  his  sober  color  gamut  of  green,  gray,  and  soft  blues.  His  earliest  work  is 
probably  a  signed  Crucifixion  (Weibel  Collection,  Madrid).  He  also  signed,  about  1467, 
the  Retable  of  St.  Ildefonso  (Cathedral  of  Zamora)  and  the  Triptych  with  a  Madonna 
(Cathedral  of  Salamanca).  His  later  works  include  the  fresco  with  astronomical  themes 
in  the  Old  Cathedral  of  Salamanca,  painted  between  1479  and  1493;  the  high  altar  of 
San  Lorenzo  at  Toro,  ca.  1500;  the  Re  table  in  Santa  Marfa  at  Trujillo,  painted  soon  after 
the  latter;  a  Flagellation  and  Nativity  in  the  Church  of  Campo  de  Penaranda;  a  Corona¬ 
tion  at  Villaflores  and  the  Epiphany  in  the  Toledo  Museum  of  Art  (Figs.  25  and  26),  and 
others. 

Productions  of  the  Gallego  workshop  are  countless.  Among  the  best  are  the  Retable 
of  the  Church  of  Arenillas  and  the  Retable  from  Ciudad  Rodrigo  (Cook  Collection, 
Richmond).  Payment  for  the  Retable  of  St.  Catherine  in  the  Old  Cathedral  of  Salamanca 
is  recorded  as  having  been  made  in  1500  to  Francisco  Gallego,  who  was  probably  a  rel¬ 
ative  of  Fernando  since  their  work  is  very  similar.  The  two  wings,  painted  on  canvas,  of 
Fernando  Gallego’s  Zamora  altarpiece  are  works  of  Pedro  Bello,  done  in  1503.  They 
prove  that  he  was  a  rather  inferior  imitator  of  Gallego. 
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EPIPHANY,  CA.  149O 
OIL  PAINTING  ON  PANEL 
TOLEDO  MUSEUM  OF  ART 


One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  encountered  by  Professor  Post  in  his  History  of 
Spanish  Painting  was  to  classify  for  the  first  time  the  enormous  quantity  of  paintings 
produced  in  Castile  and  Leon  during  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Archive 
research  and  photographic  work  had  not  been  sufficiently  thorough  to  permit  an  accu¬ 
rate  study  of  the  countless  panel  paintings  in  Hispano-Flemish  style— most  of  which  had 
never  been  published.  Apparently  every  important  Castilian  city  had  its  own  group  of 
painters  and  workshops  working  in  the  Hispano-Flemish  style. 

One  of  the  prominent  figures  in  Leon  was  the  Palanouinos  Master,  related  to  Ga- 
llego.  Despite  the  fact  that  he  was  active  at  the  very  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  a  debt  to 
Roger  Van  der  Weyden  is  very  perceptible  in  his  work.  His  paintings,  the  Re  table  of 
Palanquinos,  the  panels  with  SS.  Cosmas  and  Damian  (Cathedral  of  Leon),  and  the  Re¬ 
table  of  Santa  Marina  at  Mavorga,  reveal  him  as  an  original  personality  in  transforming 
Flemish  models  to  the  Iberian  fashion.  His  influence  is  apparent  in  most  of  the  contem¬ 
porary  painting  in  the  diocese  of  Leon  and  is  also  found,  combined  with  stylistic  charac¬ 
teristics  of  Gallego,  in  retables  of  the  region  of  Palencia.  The  outstanding  anonymous 
artists  from  this  region  are  the  Master  of  the  Visitation  (Cathedral  of  Palencia),  the 
Fromista  Master,  and  the  Curiel  Master— author  of  the  Visitation  in  the  Art  Institute 
of  Chicago. 

The  prominent  painter  of  Burgos  during  its  Hispano-Flemish  period  was  the  Bur¬ 
gos  Master,  who  may  be  Alonso  de  Sedano— author  of  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian, 
executed  in  1488  (Cathedral  of  Palma).  His  paintings,  most  of  which  are  preserved  in 
Burgos,  brought  to  the  Castilian  School  a  touch  of  Italian  influence  and  contributed  to 
the  development  of  the  style  of  painters  and  workshops  of  the  region,  such  as  the  St. 
Nicholas  Master,  the  Master  of  the  Large  Figures,  and  the  important  circle  of  the 
School  of  Ona. 

The  Avila  Master,  tentatively  identified  with  Garcia  del  Barco  (1465-1476), 
shows  a  free  adaptation  of  Van  der  Weyden  in  his  triptych  in  the  Lazaro  Collection,  1470- 
1475,  and  in  his  paintings  of  El  Barco  de  Avila.  His  virile  style  is  noticeable  in  a  great 
number  of  paintings  in  Avila  and  Toledo,  such  as  the  panels  from  the  Monastery  of  La 
Sisla,  based  on  Schongauer  prints.  The  greatest  exponent  of  the  Toledo  School,  however, 
was  the  Luna  Master,  author  of  the  Retable  of  Don  Alvaro  de  Luna,  painted  in  1488, 
for  the  Cathedral  of  Toledo.  The  contract  for  this  retable  is  signed  by  the  artists  San- 
cho  de  Zamora  and  Juan  de  Segovia.  Francisco  Chacon,  painter  to  Isabella  of  Castile, 
mentioned  in  1480,  signed  a  Pieta  now  in  the  Escuelas  Pias  of  Seville. 

The  Hispano-Flemish  style  in  Valladolid  was  led  by  the  San  Ildefonso  Master, 
author  of  the  St.  Ildefonso  (Louvre),  the  St.  Louis  of  Toulouse  (Valladolid  Museum), 
and  the  panels  in  the  Convent  of  Mercy  of  Valladolid.  His  Flemish  inspirer  was  the 
Master  of  Flemalle.  Most  of  the  paintings  in  the  region  of  Valladolid  reveal  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Gallego.  An  anonymous  Hispano-Flemish  Master,  active  in  Valladolid  at  the 
very  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  was  the  author  of  a  magnificent  retable  distributed 
among  various  American  collections  (Fig.  27).  The  heraldic  insignias  appearing  in  sev¬ 
eral  panels  refer  to  marriages  uniting  the  imperial  families  of  Burgundy  and  Austria  with 
the  Spanish  royal  family  in  1496  and  1497.  The  style  discloses  a  distinct,  but  thoroughly 
Hispanized,  dependency  on  Roger  Van  der  Weyden.  To  the  same  master  may  be  attrib¬ 
uted  the  Triptych  of  St.  Ildefonso  (Valladolid  Museum)  and  the  Circumcision  (Lazaro 
Collection).  The  Castilian  training  of  Pedro  Diaz  de  Oviedo,  particularly  derived  from 
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26  DETAIL  OF  NO.  25 


VALLADOLID  MASTER 

WEDDING  OF  CANA— SECTION  OF  CATHOLIC  KINGS’  RETABLE,  1 496 -1 497 

OIL  PAINTING  ON  PANEL 

PRESTON  POPE  S ATTERWH 1TE,  NEW  YORK 
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28  CASTILIAN  SCHOOL— HISPANO-FLEMISH  STYLE 
MASS  OF  ST.  GREGORY,  CA.  1480 
OIL  PAINTING  ON  PANEL 

ARNOLD  SELIGMANN,  REY  AND  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 


the  Avila  Master,  is  obvious  in  his  retable  in  Tuclela,  painted  in  1489.  He  inspired  sev¬ 
eral  works  in  the  region  of  Navarre,  especially  the  Retable  of  the  Cathedral  of  Tarazona 
and  the  Triptych  in  the  Parmgianini  Collection,  Reggio,  Emilia.  The  Segovia  Master, 
author  of  the  St.  Ildefonso  and  St.  Martin  of  Segovia,  painted  in  1470,  does  not  belong  to 
the  circle  of  Gallego;  he  is  stylistically  related  to  the  anonymous  author  of  the  beautiful 
painting  of  St.  Jerome  in  His  Study  (Lazaro  Collection,  Madrid).  The  Retable  of  St. 
Mark  and  St.  Catherine  (Cathedral  of  Siguenza),  a  rather  distinguished  painting  with 
strong  Flemish  traits  and  painted  about  1500,  is  signed  “Antonins,”  a  signature  which 
has  been  identified  with  Antonio  Contreras,  active  in  Siguenza  in  1496.  A  Retable  in 
the  Lafora  Collection  and  a  panel  in  the  Bilbao  Museum  belong  to  the  circle  of  the  Si¬ 
guenza  retable.  The  Mass  of  St.  Gregory  (Seligmann,  Rey  and  Company)  (Fig.  28)  is 
an  excellent  example  of  the  Hispano-Flemish  style  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  fifteenth 
century  and  is  stylistically  related  to  the  Budapest  Master. 

Isabella  of  Castile  employed  several  Flemish  painters,  among  whom  were  Miguel 
Sithium  and  Juan  de  Flandes  (John  of  Flanders).  The  latter  was  active  in  Palencia 
from  1496  to  1519  and  painted  a  Predella  in  the  University  of  Salamanca,  1505;  the  high 
altar  of  the  Cathedral  of  Palencia,  1508;  and  the  famous  miniature  altar  of  Isabella,  now 
distributed  among  several  private  collections  (Fig.  29).  The  Retable  of  St.  Michael  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Salamanca,  a  group  of  frescoes  in  the  University  of  the  same  city,  and  several 
other  panels  have  been  attributed  to  Juan  de  Flandes.  A  strong  influence  from  David, 
the  Master  of  Moulins,  and  from  Fouquet  is  apparent  in  his  work. 

Juan  Flamenco  (John,  the  Fleming)  (1496-1499)  is  probably  the  author  of  the 
panels  with  the  History  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  from  the  Monastery  of  Miraflores,  Bur¬ 
gos  (Prado).  He  exhibits  stylistic  relation  to  Gallego. 

By  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  painting  of  the  School  of  Seville  began  to 
be  modified  by  the  Flemish  influence  received  through  the  Castilian  School.  Pedro 
Sanchez  signed  an  Entombment  (Budapest  Museum)  and  also  a  head  of  Christ  in  a  pri¬ 
vate  collection  in  Italy.  Both  were  probably  painted  at  the  very  end  of  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury  and  show  a  very  strong  influence  from  Roger  Van  der  Weyden  and  Hugo  Van  der 
Goes,  combined  with  some  touches  from  the  Italian  schools.  Several  paintings  can  be 
grouped  in  the  circle  of  Pedro  Sanchez,  as  for  example  a  Crucifixion  in  the  Lazaro  Col¬ 
lection,  Madrid.  Anton  and  Diego  Sanchez  signed  a  Via  Dolorosa  (Fitzwilliam  Mu¬ 
seum,  Cambridge,  England)  which  still  retains  much  from  Dello  Delli.  Painters  of  the 
same  name  are  recorded  as  working  in  Malaga  in  1487. 

A  crucifixion  in  the  Cathedral  of  Seville  is  signed  by  Juan  Sanchez.  Juan  Nunez, 
a  painter  mentioned  in  a  document  of  1480,  signed  a  Pieta  in  the  Cathedral  of  Seville. 
He  shows  an  evident  influence  from  both  the  Italian  and  Flemish  schools.  The  panel  of 
the  Virgen  de  Gracia  in  the  Cathedral  of  Seville  signed  by  Juan  Sanchez  de  Castro  has 
the  same  Flemish  influence  but  still  preserves  a  strong  medieval  Spanish  feeling.  This 
painter,  who  is  mentioned  in  a  document  of  1454,  signed  as  well  a  St.  Christopher  in  the 
church  of  St.  Julian  in  Seville  and  a  Salvador  Mundi  (private  collection,  Seville)  dated 
1471.  A  painting  on  canvas,  Seville  Museum,  is  signed  by  Pedro  Sanchez,  but  the  crafts¬ 
manship  is  so  inferior  to  the  Budapest  Entombment  that  we  must  concede  that  two 
painters  of  the  same  name  existed  simultaneously.  Apparently  most  of  the  workshops 
of  Seville  were  owned  by  people  related  to  the  Sanchez  family. 
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29  JUAN  DE  FLANDES 

CHRIST  CROWNED  WITH  THORNS — SECTION  OF  A  RETABLE  PAINTED 
FOR  ISABELLA  OF  CASTILE,  CA.  15OO 
OIL  PAINTING  ON  PANEL 
DETROIT  INSTITUTE  OF  ARTS 


The  city  of  Cordova  became  the  home  of  the  best  Andalusian  painters  of  the  second 
half  of  the  fifteenth  century.  A  magnificent  panel  in  the  Cathedral  of  Cordova  with  an 
Annunciation  surrounded  by  several  saints  and  portraits  of  donors  is  signed  by  Pedro  de 
Cordova  and  is  dated  1475.  It  shows  the  hand  of  a  refined  master  and  has  connection 
with  some  of  the  painters  of  the  School  of  Avignon.  Pedro  Fernandez  de  Cordova  is 
an  inferior  master  who  signed  a  Nativity  (Pickman  Collection,  Seville).  Bartolome 
Ruiz  of  Cordova,  mentioned  in  several  documents  between  the  years  1475  and  1507, 
signed  a  Pieta  (Lisbon  Museum).  Diego  Pareja  signed  a  large  retable  in  Santa  Marfa 
Arjona,  Jaen.  The  two  greatest  painters  of  the  School  of  Cordova  in  the  second  half  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  Alfonso  and  Bermejo,  because  of  the  great  role  they  played  in 
the  transformation  of  medieval  painting  into  the  Renaissance  style,  will  be  studied 
subsequently. 
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Ill 


THE  RENAISSANCE 


A  group  of  Spanish  painters  of  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  although 
basically  Hispano-Flemish,  were  thoroughly  modified  by  the  growing  Renaissance  style. 
This  group  was  led  by  the  three  foremost  Spanish  painters  of  the  time:  Master  Alfonso, 
Bartolome  Bermejo,  and  Pedro  Berruguete.  Alfonso  and  Bermejo,  painters  from  Cor¬ 
dova,  worked  most  of  their  lives  in  Aragon;  and,  as  in  the  case  of  Jacomart,  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  explanation  of  their  style  is  to  assume  they  visited  Naples,  a  city  which  had  been 
an  Aragonese  dominion  since  1443  and  was  the  seat  of  a  very  important  school  of  paint¬ 
ing  combining  early  Italian  Renaissance  and  Franco-Flemish  styles.  To  support  the 
theory  that  Master  Alfonso  had  been  in  Italy  is  the  known  fact  that  he  married  a  Nea¬ 
politan  lady  and  we  have  definite  proof  of  a  long  Italian  sojourn  by  Berruguete,  Castilian 
painter. 

These  three  great  masters  effected  the  transformation  in  Spanish  painting  from  the 
Gothic  into  the  Renaissance  style;  Alfonso  and  Bermejo  in  Aragon  and  in  Valencia,  and 
Berruguete  in  Castile.  A  group  of  French  and  Flemish  painters  led  by  Juan  de  Borgona 
and  established  in  Toledo  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  contributed  to  the  artistic 
movement  headed  by  Berruguete.  I11  Andalusia  the  change  was  brought  about  by  Alejo 
Fernandez. 

Master  Alfonso  was  mentioned  as  a  painter  from  Cordova  in  1465,  when  payment 
was  made  to  him  for  decorations  in  the  Royal  Palace  of  Barcelona.  In  1473  he  painted 
the  Retable  of  San  Cucufate  del  Valles,  the  two  extant  panels  of  which  represent  the 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Cucufas  and  a  Warrior  Saint.  Both  are  executed  in  oil  with  a  complete 
knowledge  of  the  resources  of  this  technique,  and  they  are  among  the  finest  paintings 
ever  produced  by  the  Spanish  School.  Every  element  has  been  studied  and  painted  with 
the  greatest  mastery.  The  nude  body  of  the  saint,  the  figures  of  the  executioner  and  the 
three  standing  witnesses  to  the  martyrdom,  and  the  reclining  dog  and  the  basket  with 
knives  combine  the  most  advanced  Flemish  techniques  and  the  human  realism  of  the 
greater  Renaissance  artists. 

The  true  name  of  Bartolome  Bermejo  (1474-1499)  was  very  likely  Bartolome 
de  Cardenas,  and  Bermejo  (meaning  reddish)  probably  was  merely  a  nickname.  How¬ 
ever  he  signed  a  Pieta  of  the  Cathedral  of  Barcelona  with  the  name  Bermejo,  adding  the 
word  “Cordubensis”  (from  Cordova).  The  Dormition  (Kaiser  Friedrich  Museum)  and 
four  panels  found  in  Guatemala  representing  the  Descent  into  Hell,  the  Entry  into 
Paradise,  the  Resurrection  of  Christ,  and  the  Ascension,  are  the  most  archaic  paintings 
by  Bermejo. 
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In  Bermejo’s  earliest  dated  work,  the  panel  of  Santo  Domingo  de  Silos  (Prado) 
painted  for  Daroca  in  1474,  he  emerges  as  a  mature  artist— a  great  artistic  personality  pos¬ 
sessing  complete  knowledge  of  technique.  This  panel  still  retains  typical  Gothic  ele¬ 
ments,  but  the  realistic  quality  of  faces  and  hands  and  the  small  allegorical  figures  are 
somewhat  in  the  spirit  of  the  Renaissance.  The  manner  of  Jan  Van  Eyck  and  Roger  Van 
der  Weyden  is  still  apparent,  but  Bermejo  rivals  the  Belgians  in  his  faithful  defini¬ 
tion  of  accessories,  in  the  use  of  foreshortening,  and  in  the  solution  of  difficult  perspective 
problems.  A  Predella  in  Daroca,  probably  painted  in  the  same  period,  reveals  Bermejo’s 
ability  in  rendering  landscapes  with  good  linear  and  aerial  perspective.  The  Santa  Engra- 
cia  (Isabella  Stewart  Gardner  Museum,  Boston)  (Fig.  30)  is  apparently  contemporary 
with  the  Santo  Domingo  de  Silos  panel. 

The  masterpiece  of  Bermejo’s  Valencian  period  is  the  signed  St.  Michael  (London), 
the  most  Flemish  of  all  his  works.  The  kneeling  donor  is  beautifully  painted  in  the 
manner  of  the  portraits  of  Van  der  Weyden.  The  painting  of  Christ  Seated  on  the  Tomb, 
which  was  also  found  in  Valencia,  was  realized  in  a  period  very  close  to  the  execution  of 
the  Acqui  Madonna.  The  realism  of  the  anatomical  details  is  a  most  unusual  accom¬ 
plishment  for  a  Spanish  painter.  The  holy  tomb  bears  a  Hebrew  inscription  which,  in 
addition  to  the  physical  types  depicted  in  his  paintings,  suggests  that  Bermejo  belonged 
to  the  Jewish  race. 

The  Pieta  of  1490  in  the  Cathedral  of  Barcelona  reveals  Bermejo’s  advancement 
into  the  mature  style  of  the  Cinquecento.  In  this  painting  Bermejo  is  a  thoroughly  Re¬ 
naissance  master,  but  his  Flemish  origin  is  still  unmistakable  in  the  composition,  types, 
and  technical  methods.  The  figure  of  the  donor  is  one  of  the  best  portraits  painted  in 
Europe  during  this  period.  Bermejo’s  fantasy  is  shown  in  the  landscape,  which  includes 
so  many  details  copied  from  nature  and  a  variety  of  meteorologic  conditions.  This  paint¬ 
ing  has  a  close  counterpart  in  the  Triptych  of  Acqui,  probably  painted  about  1485,  for 
a  Spanish  family,  who  gave  the  picture  to  Acqui.  Post  attributes  to  Bermejo  the  Epiph¬ 
any  in  the  Cathedral  of  Granada,  which  tradition  asserts  belonged  for  many  years  to  the 
collection  of  Isabella  of  Castile.  The  imperial  shield  represented  in  the  painting  indi¬ 
cates  as  late  a  period  as  1496  or  1497,  the  dates  of  marriage  of  the  royal  children  into  the 
family  of  Maximilian.  In  1495  Bermejo  designed  the  stained  glass  window,  a  Noli  Me 
Tangere,  for  the  Baptistry  Chapel  of  the  Cathedral  of  Barcelona.  His  latest  extant  work 
is  the  Veronica  from  the  Cathedral  of  Vich,  in  which  town  Bermejo  worked  in  1498. 

Not  only  was  Bermejo  a  most  distinguished  master,  but  his  style  became  the  model 
for  an  important  group  of  painters  in  Valencia  and  Aragon,  where  there  were  no  native 
pictorial  leaders  at  this  time. 

It  is  known  that  in  1477  the  painter  Martin  Bernat  (1474-1496)  agreed  to  finish 
the  Daroca  altarpiece  in  Aragon  begun  by  Bermejo  in  1474.  His  style  may  be  studied  in 
other  documented  paintings  by  him.  In  them  he  is  revealed  as  a  very  faithful  imitator  of 
Bermejo,  although  he  is  artistically  much  inferior.  If  he  was  the  author  of  the  Retable  of 
St.  Martin  in  the  Collegiata  de  Daroca,  it  is  possible  that  some  of  the  heads  were  begun 
by  Bermejo.  Bernat  was  often  associated  with  another  painter  called  Miguel  Jimenez 
(1466-1496).  He  painted  the  lost  Retable  of  Tamarite  de  Litera,  for  which  his  son  Juan 
painted  several  panels.  He  also  signed  a  predella  with  Scenes  of  the  Passion  (private  col¬ 
lection,  Madrid).  Both  artists  were  derived  from  the  style  of  Bermejo. 
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gO  BARTOLOME  BERMEJO 

SANTA  ENGRACIA,  CA.  1475 

OIL  PAINTING  ON  PANEL 

ISABELLA  STEWART  GARDNER  MUSEUM,  BOSTON 


Rodrigo  de  Osona  the  Elder  is  mentioned  in  a  document  of  1464;  and  in  1476  he 
signed  the  large  Crucifixion  in  St.  Nicholas  in  Valencia,  the  style  of  which  indicates  a 
very  close  relationship  between  Osona  and  Bermejo.  The  beautiful  Nativity  now  in  the 
Town  Hall  of  Castellon,  the  standing  figure  of  St.  Vincent  Ferrer  (Museum  of  Valencia), 
and  St.  John  the  Baptist  and  St.  John  the  Evangelist  (Santa  Maria  Alicante)  may  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  Osona’s  earliest  period.  They  still  retain  the  spirit  of  Jacomart’s  composi¬ 
tions,  but  essentially  there  is  embodied  in  them  the  new  combination  of  Italian  and 
Flemish  influence  introduced  in  Valencia  by  Bermejo.  The  similarity  between  Osona’s 
St.  Peter  (Barcelona  Museum),  Bermejo’s  panel  of  Santo  Domingo  de  Silos,  and  the  doors 
of  Bermejo’s  Acqui  Triptych,  attributed  to  Rodrigo  de  Osona,  are  conclusive  evidence  of 
the  relationship  between  these  two  masters.  Post  attributes  to  Osona  the  Elder  a  group  of 
panels,  in  which  are  included  the  Madonna  of  Montesa  (Prado),  an  Epiphany  (Bayonne 
Museum)  and  an  Annunciation  (Munich),  which  are  much  advanced  into  the  canon  of  the 
Renaissance.  If  they  are  by  Osona,  they  must  belong  to  his  last  period. 

Rodrigo  de  Osona  the  Son  signed  an  Epiphany  (National  Gallery,  London)  in 
which  he  is  seen  as  a  very  weak  although  faithful  follower  of  his  father’s  style.  The 
Epiphany  permits  attribution  to  him  of  several  paintings,  executed  in  collaboration  with 
his  father.  Of  them,  probably  the  most  significant  are  the  Epiphany  (Duveen  Bros.  Col¬ 
lection)  (Fig.  31),  the  panel  with  the  Mass  of  St.  Regulus  (Cathedral  of  Valencia),  and 
the  Retable  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  in  Ibiza. 

Several  masters,  of  Renaissance  manner,  originated  in  Valencia  from  the  Osona 
style,  the  most  important  being  the  St.  Narcissus  Master  who  painted  the  St.  Narcissus 
Retable  in  the  Cathedral  of  Valencia.  The  similarity  of  this  painter  to  Lorenzo  Costa 
inspires  the  belief  that  the  Narcissus  Master  was  one  of  the  several  Italian  artists  imported 
by  Rodrigo  Borgia  to  Spain. 

Pablo  de  San  Leocadio  (1472-1514)  was  an  Italian  painter  belonging  to  this  group. 
In  1501  he  agreed  to  paint  the  altar  for  the  Collegiata  of  Gandfa;  and  by  reason  of  sty¬ 
listic  similarity  to  this  known  work,  a  Holy  Family  and  Resurrection  (Valencia  Mu¬ 
seum),  a  Crucifixion  (Jativa  Collegiata),  Christ  Carrying  the  Cross  (private  collection, 
Jativa),  and  a  retable  from  Villareal  (Castellon)  have  been  attributed  to  him.  The  large 
canvases  in  the  Cathedral  of  Valencia  are  thought  to  be  his  last  documented  work. 

The  St.  Felix  Master  painted  the  main  altar  of  the  church  of  St.  Felix  of  Gerona— 
a  work  of  high  quality  and  well  advanced  into  the  spirit  of  the  Renaissance.  This  skillful 
anonymous  master  copied  his  figures  from  nature  and  displays  a  great  passion  for  dy¬ 
namic  forms.  He  is  also  the  author  of  the  Retable  of  St.  Andrew  in  Valencia,  an  early 
work  by  him,  which  proves  his  Valencian  origin  and  his  relationship  to  Osona.  He 
trained  a  Catalan  assistant,  named  Matas. 

The  School  of  Barcelona  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  fell  into  a  state  of  ex¬ 
treme  decadence.  The  rather  secondary  masters  of  this  school,  most  of  whom  are  still 
anonymous,  became  involved  in  the  late  Flemish  Renaissance  style.  One  of  the  most 
celebrated  works  in  this  circle  is  the  Retable  of  St.  Eloy  (Barcelona  Museum),  painted 
about  1500.  Juan  Gasco  must  be  mentioned  as  an  artist  of  this  group.  He  came  from 
Navarre  and  established  himself  in  Vich  during  the  last  years  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Essentially  Gothic,  he  gradually  incorporated  elements  of  the  Renaissance  into  his  paint¬ 
ing.  The  Master  of  Sijena  flourished  at  the  same  moment. 

Pedro  Berruguete  (1477-1504),  born  in  Paredes  de  Nava,  was  no  doubt  trained  as 
a  painter  in  the  Gallego  style.  He  probably  went  to  Italy  early  in  his  career  and  very 
likely  is  the  Pietro  Spagnuolo  who  worked  in  Urbino  in  1477.  Pablo  de  Cespedes  prob- 
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ably  refers  to  Berruguete  when  he  mentions  a  Spanish  artist  who  painted  several  portraits 
of  famous  men  for  the  Ducal  Chamber  in  the  Palace  of  Urbino.  Several  panels  (Louvre, 
Windsor  Castle  and  the  Barberini  Gallery),  representing  single  figures  and  formerly  in 
the  Palace  of  Urbino,  are  definitely  related  to  documented  paintings  by  Berruguete.  He 
worked  in  the  Cathedral  of  Toledo  from  1483  until  1495,  when  he  established  himself  in 
Avila— remaining  there  until  his  death.  He  painted  the  main  altar  of  the  Cathedral 
there,  but  died  before  it  was  finished. 

In  the  region  of  Avila  many  paintings  have  been  preserved  which  can  be  attributed 
to  Berruguete,  as  three  retables  in  Paredes  de  Nava,  the  retable  devoted  to  the  Life  of  the 
Virgin  (Episcopal  Palace  in  Palencia),  the  high  altar  of  St.  Thomas  in  Avila,  the  Re¬ 
tables  of  St.  Dominick  and  St.  Peter  Martyr  from  St.  Thomas  in  Avila  (now  in  the  Prado), 
and  the  Mass  of  St.  Gregory  (Cathedral  of  Segovia).  Berruguete  is  the  greatest  Castilian 
master  of  the  late  fifteenth  century— a  most  energetic  personality,  yet  one  who  displays 
elegance  and  high  dignity.  Because  of  his  feeling  for  space  and  atmosphere,  he  is  one  of 
the  most  significant  figures  of  the  early  Renaissance  in  Spain. 

Berruguete  had  several  followers,  one  of  whom  was  his  son,  Alonso,  the  famous 
sculptor,  who  was  influenced  by  the  style  of  Michelangelo;  Bernardo  de  Castro,  who 
signed  an  Enthroned  St.  Dominick  (Lazaro  Collection);  and  the  anonymous  author  of  the 
altar  of  St.  Peter  (Cathedral  of  Avila).  Berruguete’s  style  is  evident  in  most  Castil¬ 
ian  painting  produced  about  1500  in  the  regions  of  Avila  and  Palencia.  The  most  re¬ 
markable  anonymous  works  in  this  group  are  the  Retable  of  the  Life  of  the  Virgin  in 
Navianos  de  Valverde,  the  side  altars  in  Santa  Marfa  Villalcazar  de  Sirga,  and  the  Re¬ 
table  of  Perdigon  in  Toro. 

The  successor  to  Berruguete  in  the  painting  of  the  high  altar  of  the  Cathedral  of 
Avila  was  Santa  Cruz,  a  rather  distinguished  painter  derived  from  the  Florentine  mas¬ 
ters  of  the  early  Renaissance.  He  died  in  1508,  leaving  the  altar  of  Avila  still  unfinished. 
It  was  Juan  de  Borgona  (John  of  Burgundy)  who  finally  completed  the  high  altar  of 
Avila.  He  was  an  artist  probably  trained  in  Italy,  as  he  follows  the  style  of  Ghirlandajo 
closely.  His  drawing  is  meticulous  and  his  paintings  are  compositions  of  considerable  re¬ 
finement.  He  worked  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  Toledo,  where  he  was  particularly 
engaged  in  painting  for  the  Cathedral.  From  1495  to  1499  he  executed  the  decoration  of 
the  Cloister,  and  in  1 500  he  painted  scenes  from  the  lives  of  Mary  and  St.  Ildefonso,  Bib¬ 
lical  scenes,  and  portraits  of  the  archbishops  of  the  Cathedral  in  the  Chapterhouse.  This 
painting  was  interrupted  by  the  execution  of  decorations  for  Alcala  de  Henares  and  by 
his  completion  of  the  high  altar  of  Avila.  He  painted  the  Library  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Toledo  and,  with  the  collaboration  of  several  assistants,  the  frescoes  representing  the 
Campaign  of  Cardinal  Cisneros  in  the  Mozarabic  Chapel.  He  later  executed  the  high 
altar  of  the  Convent  of  St.  Ursula  in  Toledo,  and  he  worked  in  the  Cathedral  as  late  as 

1533- 

The  School  of  Toledo  developed  under  the  influence  of  Juan  de  Borgona  and  fol¬ 
lowed  his  accurate  and  conscientious  technique  very  closely.  The  most  important  collab¬ 
orators  of  Juan  de  Borgona  were  Alonso  Sanchez;  Luis  de  Medina;  Andreas  Floren- 
tino;  and  Juan  Correa  de  Vivar,  who  worked  as  late  as  1550  and  painted  the  Dormition 
(Santa  Marfa  del  Transito),  a  subordinate  altar  in  the  Chapel  of  San  Salvador,  and  many 
other  works  for  the  region  of  Toledo.  A  group  of  paintings  in  Segovia  have  been  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  painter  Ambrosius  Benson  (d.  1559),  pupil  of  Gerard  David. 
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Like  Berruguete,  several  Spanish  painters  of  the  sixteenth  century  went  to  Italy. 
Some  of  them  remained  there  and  others  returned  to  Spain,  bringing  with  them  the  man¬ 
ner  of  the  Italian  Renaissance.  Jacopo  da  Valenza  (1485-1509)  established  himself  in 
Venice.  Signed  works  by  him,  revealing  close  similarity  to  Bartolommeo  Vivarini,  include 
paintings  in  the  Cathedral  of  Ceneda  and  in  the  Kaiser  Friedrich  Museum,  Berlin— as 
well  as  a  Savior  with  St.  Augustine  and  St.  Francis,  and  a  Madonna  with  St.  Augustine 
and  Justina,  dated  1509,  both  in  the  Academy  of  Venice.  Giovanni  da  Pietro,  known 
as  Lo  Spagna,  belonged  to  the  Umbrian  School  and  was  one  of  the  finest  painters  in  the 
circle  of  Perugino.  Juanos  Hispanus  signed  a  Pieta  in  Milan.  Manuel  Ferrando,  after 
his  visit  to  Italy,  executed  the  painting  representing  the  founding  of  the  Monastery  of 
Valdemosa  in  Majorca. 

Fernando  de  los  Llanos  and  Fernando  Yanez  de  la  Almedina  were  Castilian 
painters  trained  in  Italy.  One  was  probably  the  Fernando  Espagnolo  who  assisted  Leo¬ 
nardo  da  Vinci  when  he  painted  in  the  Palazzo  Vecchio  in  Florence  from  1505  to  1505. 
In  1507  these  artists  agreed  to  paint  Biblical  scenes  on  the  wings  of  the  main  retable  of 
the  Cathedral  of  Valencia.  Fernando  Yanez  is  thought  to  be  the  author  of  the  Meeting  at 
the  Golden  Gate,  the  Presentation  in  the  Temple,  the  Visitation,  the  Adoration  of  the 
Shepherds,  the  Dormition,  and  the  Resurrection;  to  Llanos  may  be  attributed  the  Birth 
of  the  Virgin,  the  Epiphany,  the  Flight  into  Egypt,  the  Purification,  the  Ascension,  and 
the  Pentecost. 

Yanez,  who  followed  the  style  of  Fra  Bartolommeo,  is  a  better  artist  than  Llanos,  who 
is  very  Leonardesque.  The  retables  in  the  Albornoz  Carillo  Chapel  of  the  Cathedral  of 
Cuenca,  according  to  Palomino,  were  painted  in  1526  by  Yanez.  The  Last  Judgment 
(Collegiata,  Jativa),  the  Marriage  of  the  Virgin  (Murcia  Cathedral)  dated  1516,  and  St. 
Anne,  Virgin  and  Child  (St.  Nicholas,  Valencia  are  also  attributed  to  Yanez.  A  Resurrec¬ 
tion  in  the  Valencia  Museum  is  attributed  to  Llanos.  Both  painters  executed  the  Retable 
of  SS.  Cosmas  and  Damian  in  the  Valencia  Cathedral. 

Juan  Vicente  Macip  (1505-1550)  inherited  the  style  of  the  two  painters  above  men¬ 
tioned.  His  only  documented  work  is  the  large  retable  of  the  Cathedral  of  Segorbe,  1530. 
He  possesses  a  good  sense  of  monumentality  and,  like  Yanez,  he  strives  for  accuracy  in 
the  study  of  every  detail.  Several  paintings  in  Valencia  and  in  the  Prado  have  been 
ascribed  to  him,  but  the  Baptism  of  Christ,  ca.  1535  (Cathedral  of  Valencia),  is  his 
masterpiece. 

Juan  de  Juanes  (1523-1579),  son  of  Juan  Vicente  Macip,  undoubtedly  began  his 
career  as  an  assistant  to  his  father.  Several  works,  such  as  a  group  of  paintings  in  St.  Nich¬ 
olas  of  Valencia,  may  possibly  have  been  executed  by  the  collaboration  of  both  masters. 
The  Virgin  Surrounded  by  Saints  with  the  Venerable  Agnesio  (Valencia  Museum)  is  one 
of  the  finest  works  by  Juan  de  Juanes.  In  his  portrait  of  Don  Luis  Castella  (Prado)  he 
reveals  an  influence  from  Moro.  His  most  famous  work  is  the  Retable  of  St.  Stephen  of 
Valencia  (Prado)  1564;  and  his  religious  paintings,  the  Last  Supper,  Salvador  Mundi, 
and  Ecce  Homo,  copied  and  reproduced  by  his  followers,  made  Juan  de  Juanes  one  of 
the  most  popular  of  Spanish  painters.  The  last  reference  to  him  is  in  1578,  when  he 
agreed  to  paint  the  main  altar  of  Bocairente.  His  son,  Juan  Porta,  and  Fray  Nicolas 
Borras  (1550-1610)  must  be  mentioned  as  followers  of  Juan  de  Juanes. 


Andalusia,  being  the  commercial  center  for  American  colonization,  at  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century  came  into  a  period  of  tremendous  prosperity.  The  construction  of 
monumental  religious  buildings  and  the  need  for  their  decoration  attracted  to  the  region 
many  painters.  The  city  of  Seville  became  a  very  important  artistic  center  and  to  it  the 
spirit  of  the  Renaissance  was  early  brought  by  a  group  of  foreign  painters  and  several 
Spanish  artists  trained  in  Italy.  Among  the  former  were  Alejo  Fernandez,  Peter  de 
Kempeneer  and  Ferdinand  Sturm.  The  Spanish  Renaissance  masters  were  led  by  Luis  de 
Vargas  and  Pablo  de  Cespedes. 

Alejo  Fernandez  (1498-1543)  was  established  in  Cordova  as  early  as  1498.  Although 
probably  of  German  origin,  like  so  many  contemporary  painters  in  Spain  he  incorpo¬ 
rated  gradually  in  his  work  elements  of  the  Italian  Renaissance.  In  his  case,  he  was  par¬ 
ticularly  attracted  by  the  art  of  the  Venetians.  Stylistically,  he  is  related  to  a  group  of 
Portuguese  painters  derived  from  Quentin  Metsys.  Important  works  by  him  are  the  Re¬ 
table  in  the  Cathedral  of  Seville  in  1516;  the  Altars  of  St.  John  in  Marchena  and  Santiago 
in  Ecija;  and  the  Virgin  of  the  Conquerers  and  the  Retable  of  the  Chapel  of  the  Seminar, 
both  in  Seville,  executed  in  1520. 

The  style  of  Fernandez  influenced  his  collaborators,  Pedro  Fernandez  and  Anto¬ 
nio  Sanchez;  his  son  Sebastian  (1500-1539),  author  of  the  Retable  in  the  Collegiata  of 
Osuna;  Cristobal  de  Mayorga  (1511-1533);  Miguel  Sanchez  de  Guadalupe  (1505- 
1530);  his  brother  Antonio  (1505-1533);  Pedro  Fernandez  de  Guadalupe  (1509- 
1542),  who  executed  the  Bewailing  of  Christ  (Cathedral  of  Seville)  dated  1527;  and  Cris¬ 
tobal  de  Morales  (1509-1526),  author  of  the  Deposition  in  the  Cathedral  of  Seville. 

Luis  de  Vargas  (1502-1568)  followed  Michelangelo.  After  residing  in  Rome  for 
twenty-eight  years,  he  established  himself  in  Seville,  where  he  painted  and  signed  in  1555 
the  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  for  the  Cathedral.  The  painting  is  involved  in  the  Italian 
mannerism  of  Raphael’s  pupils  and  is  remarkable  for  the  rendering  of  volumes  and  lights, 
and  for  textural  quality.  The  style  of  Vargas  became  more  Hispanized  in  his  later  works, 
such  as  the  Pieta  (Santa  Marfa  la  Blanca,  Seville),  dated  1564.  A  Calvary  Scene  in  the 
Johnson  Collection,  Philadelphia  is  signed  by  Luis  de  Vargas  (Fig.  32).  A  Holy  Family 
(Museum  of  Seville)  executed  about  1560  is  attributed  to  him. 

H  is  best  pupil  was  Pedro  Villegas  (1520—1596),  author  of  the  Annunciation  and 
Holy  Family  in  San  Lorenzo  de  Seville,  which  despite  the  Vargas  style,  betray  traces  of 
the  medieval  Andalusian  tradition.  His  later  manner  may  be  seen  in  a  signed  Virgin  and 
Child  (San  Vicente,  Seville). 

Vasco  Pereya  belongs  to  the  group  of  Italianists  painting  in  Seville.  A  St.  Sebas¬ 
tian  (San  Lucas  de  Barrameda)  signed  in  1562  and  a  St.  Onofrius  (Dresden)  are  interest¬ 
ing  for  their  rendering  of  landscape. 

Pablo  de  Cespedes  (1538-1608),  like  most  artists  of  the  Renaissance,  was  a  poet, 
philosopher,  architect,  sculptor,  and  painter.  After  studying  in  Alcala  de  Henares  in 
1 559’  he  went  to  Rome  where  he  worked  with  the  Brothers  Zuccaro  and  executed  frescoes 
in  the  Vatican  and  Santa  Trinita  del  Monte.  In  1557  he  was  in  Cordova,  where  classical 
studies  were  the  impelling  force,  and  painted  several  works.  On  his  return  from  Rome 
he  was  accompanied  by  the  painter  Cesar  de  Arbasia  who  worked  in  Malaga  and  Seville. 

The  Sevillian  School  of  painting  reached  a  high  point  in  the  Renaissance  style  with 
Peter  de  Kempeneer  (Pedro  de  Campaha).  An  excellent  Flemish  painter,  established 
in  Seville  before  1555  when  he  painted  the  Altar  of  Don  Diego  Caballero  (Cathedral  of 
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Seville),  he  was  strongly  related  to  the  style  of  Raphael.  The  Deposition  for  the  Chapel 
of  Santa  Cruz,  painted  about  >558,  is  his  most  celebrated  painting  in  Seville.  He  also 
signed  the  Crucifixion  in  San  Juan  de  la  Palma  in  Seville.  The  Deposition  in  the  Fabre 
Museum  and  the  Madonna  and  Child  in  the  Kaiser  Friedrich  Museum  have  been  attrib¬ 
uted  to  him. 

The  manneristic  style  of  this  group  of  painters  of  the  School  of  Seville  was  adopted 
by  Luis  Morales  (1540-1586),  an  artist  from  Badajoz  and  one  who  worked  there  all  his 
life.  He  enjoyed  such  great  popularity  that  he  was  called  “El  Divino”  (The  Divine);  and 
his  works  were  copied  and  reproduced  everywhere  in  Spain  even  after  his  death.  The 
most  genuine  representative  of  Spanish  religious  sentiment,  he  maintained  the  tradi¬ 
tional  medieval  spirit  in  the  sixteenth  century.  He  created  and  employed  throughout  his 
life  a  relatively  small  number  of  simple  models,  which  were  repeated  by  his  assistants 
and  imitators. 

The  earliest  work  by  Morales  is  a  Madonna  dated  1 546  (Church  of  the  Conception, 
Badajoz).  The  triptych  in  the  Cathedral  of  Seville  and  two  paintings  of  the  Ecce  Homo, 
strongly  German  in  feeling,  (Hispanic  Society  of  America)  (Fig.  33),  and  (Academy  of  San 
Fernando,  Madrid)  are  subsequent  works.  Between  1560  and  1567  he  executed  the  Re¬ 
table  of  Arroyo  del  Puerco  and  the  Retable  of  the  Treasure  House  in  Madrid— to  which 
altarpiece  the  Presentation  of  Christ  in  the  Temple  (Prado)  originally  belonged.  The  large 
Retable  of  San  Martin  de  Plasencia  is  dated  1567.  Masterpieces  of  a  later  period  when 
Morales  began  abandoning  his  Flemish  and  German  manner  for  the  style  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance,  include  two  large  works— a  Pieta  and  a  Holy  Family  (Cathedral  of  Sala¬ 
manca),  and  a  Crucifixion  and  Resurrection  (Grasses  Collection,  Barcelona)  formerly  in 
Salamanca.  Morales  continued  to  simplify  detail  and  accentuate  dramatic  feeling  until, 
in  the  last  period  of  his  career,  he  achieved  a  maximum  of  religious  expression  in  such 
works  as  the  Holy  Family  (Hispanic  Society  of  America),  a  Pieta  (Hermitage,  Lenin¬ 
grad).  Christ  at  the  Column  with  St.  Peter  (Cathedral  in  Madrid)  and  countless  numbers 
of  devotional  panels  portraying  Pietas,  Madonnas,  and  the  Ecce  Homo. 

It  was  the  misfortune  of  Philip  II  to  build  the  Monastery  of  the  Escorial  during  one 
of  the  weakest  periods  in  the  history  of  European  painting.  The  Spanish  School  was  in  a 
bad  state  of  decadence;  the  successors  of  the  early  Spanish  Renaissance  masters  did  not 
maintain  the  artistic  level  of  their  predecessors.  The  great  Italian  masters  such  as  Titian, 
who  had  worked  for  the  Spanish  court  for  many  years,  Michelangelo,  and  Raphael,  were 
dead  or  too  old  to  participate  in  such  an  enterprise.  Therefore,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
Philip  II  desired  the  Escorial  to  be  decorated  by  the  best  artists  of  the  world,  under  exist¬ 
ing  circumstances  he  succeeded  in  securing  only  very  mediocre  artists  for  the  purpose. 
His  great  fault  was  his  inability  to  understand  El  Greco,  who  probably  came  to  Spain 
with  the  hope  of  being  painter  to  Phillip  II,  but  was  instead  obliged  to  confine  himself 
to  Toledo. 

Such  Spanish  painters  as  Philip  II  could  get  for  the  Escorial— El  Mudo  and  his  fol¬ 
lowers— could  only  paint  the  altars  with  mediocre  compositions  and  lacked  the  training  to 
execute  the  frescoes  planned  for  the  decoration  of  the  enormous  Monastery.  It  was  nec¬ 
essary  to  employ  painters  from  Italy,  where  the  technique  and  tradition  of  fresco  was  well 
developed;  accordingly,  successive  groups  of  Italian  artists  worked  in  the  Escorial.  They 
brought  the  manneristic  style  of  the  late  sixteenth  century  and  originated  what  has  been 
called  the  “School  of  the  Escorial.” 
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Philip  II  also  had  in  his  service  a  group  of  portrait  painters  who,  led  by  the  Flemish 
Antonio  Moro  and  later  by  Sanchez  Coello,  became  the  glorious  school  of  court  painters 
culminating  in  Velazquez  under  Philip  IV. 

Antonio  Moro  (Antonio  van  Dashorst)  (1512-1575),  born  in  Utrecht,  was  a  prom¬ 
inent  Flemish  painter.  It  is  known  that  by  1549  he  had  worked  for  some  time  in  the  serv¬ 
ice  of  Cardinal  Granvella,  Bishop  of  Arras,  who  later  introduced  him  to  the  imperial 
house  of  Spain.  In  1550  Moro  copied  the  Danae  in  Rome,  painted  by  Titian  in  1545, 
and  also  traveled  to  Portugal  in  the  service  of  the  Prince  of  Brazil,  returning  to  Rome  the 
next  year.  In  1552  he  painted  the  portrait  of  Philip  II  in  Madrid  and  in  the  year  follow¬ 
ing,  in  the  commission  of  the  Spanish  king,  went  to  England,  where  he  painted  his  aston¬ 
ishing  portrait  of  Mary  Tudor.  He  painted  another  portrait  of  Philip  II  in  1557  and 
became  “pintor  de  camara.”  His  portrait  of  Anne  of  Austria  was  executed  in  1570.  Al¬ 
though  primarily  a  portraitist,  there  is  a  signed  Crucifixion  by  him,  dated  1573,  in  the 
Museum  of  Valladolid. 

Alonso  Sanchez  Coello  (1515-1588),  born  in  Benifaro,  lived  with  Antonio  Moro 
in  the  house  of  Cardinal  Granvella  before  1550  and  probably  accompanied  this  artist  to 
Portugal.  At  the  death  of  the  Prince  of  Brazil,  Sanchez  Coello  was  recommended  to 
Philip  II  and  was  appointed  “pintor  de  camara.” 

His  style  is  a  reflection  of  his  master’s,  and  he  never  attempted  to  deviate  from  the 
manner  of  Moro.  The  best  paintings  by  Coello  are  portraits  of  the  Royal  Family  and 
nobles,  such  as  those  of  the  Infant  Carlos  (Descalzas  Reales,  Madrid),  dated  1564;  the 
Infanta  Isabella,  daughter  of  Philip  II  (Prado),  1566;  Isabella  and  her  sister  Catherine 
(Prado),  1574;  and  another  of  Isabella  (Prado),  dated  1579;  Don  Carlos  (Prado);  Queen 
Isabelle  de  Valois  (Prado);  the  Princess  of  Eboli  iprivate  collection,  Madrid);  and  the 
Portrait  of  a  Prince  (Wildenstein  Collection)  (Fig.  34).  He  alternated  his  work  of  por¬ 
traiture  with  such  religious  compositions  as  the  main  altar  of  Espinar,  1574-1577,  and 
the  St.  Catherine  for  the  Escorial  (Prado)  dated  1578.  In  1582  he  signed  the  most  famous 
of  his  religious  paintings,  a  Trinity  with  the  Virgin,  St.  Sebastian,  St.  Bernard,  and  St. 
Francis,  for  the  Church  of  San  Jeronimo  el  Real,  Madrid.  In  1583  he  painted  for  the 
church  of  Alcala  de  Henares.  It  is  well  recorded  that  he  worked  on  altars  for  the  Monas¬ 
tery  of  the  Escorial  between  1578  and  1586.  Most  of  these  paintings  constitute  pairs  of 
saints,  frequently  signed  and  dated,  which  are  still  in  situ. 

The  royal  portraits  of  Coello  were  copied  by  various  followers  and  contemporaries. 
Felipe  de  Liano  (d.  1625)  is  one  of  the  best,  and  a  portrait  of  Princess  Isabella  Clara 
Eugenia  (Prado),  painted  about  1583,  is  attributed  to  him. 

Pantoja  de  la  Cruz  (1551-1608),  born  in  Valladolid,  was  a  faithful  follower  of 
Coello  and  succeeded  him  as  royal  painter  to  Philip  II.  Pantoja  held  the  same  office  also 
under  Philip  III.  He  was  active  principally  as  portraitist  of  the  royal  family,  and  the 
best  specimens  of  his  work  are  preserved  in  the  Prado  and  in  the  Escorial.  They  follow 
the  traditional  formula  of  the  Royal  School  of  Madrid  and,  although  inferior  to  the 
works  of  Sanchez  Coello,  they  reveal  considerable  skill. 

Juan  Fernandez  Navarrete  (El  Mudo)  (ca.  1526-1579),  born  in  Logrono,  re¬ 
ceived  his  artistic  education  in  Italy.  He  was  an  energetic  worker  of  good  training  and 
an  excellent  draughtsman,  greatly  admired  by  his  contemporaries. 


34  ALONSO  SANCHEZ  COELLO 

PORTRAIT  OF  A  PRINCE,  CA.  1575 

OIL  PAINTING  ON  CANVAS 

WILDENSTEIN  AND  COMPANY,  INC.,  NEW  YORK 


The  earliest  known  work  by  him  is  the  Baptism  of  Christ  (Prado)  in  the  style  of  the 
Florentine  mannerists  of  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  A  Crucifixion,  copied 
from  Van  der  Weyden,  was  one  of  his  first  paintings  in  the  Escorial.  In  a  St.  Jerome, 
dated  1569,  he  betrays  independence  of  his  Italian  training.  In  1571  he  painted  the 
Martyrdom  of  St.  James  from  an  engraving  by  Cort;  and  in  1575  the  Nativity  of  Christ, 
Christ  at  the  Column,  and  St.  John  the  Baptist  with  the  Virgin  and  Child.  A  Holy  Fam¬ 
ily,  a  charming  family  scene  with  many  anecdotal  details,  also  in  the  Escorial,  belongs  to 
the  period  of  the  Nativity;  and  the  unfinished  Burial  of  St.  Lawrence  is  in  similar  style. 
In  1576  El  Mudo  agreed  to  paint  thirty-two  canvases  for  the  altars  of  the  Escorial,  and  in 
the  next  year  he  signed  the  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  St.  James  and  St.  Andrew  and  received 
payment  for  the  St.  Simon  and  Judas. 

Luis  de  Carvajal  (1534-1607)  was  born  in  Toledo  and  trained  under  Juan  de 
Villaldo.  He  painted  in  the  Escorial  from  1580  to  1590  where  most  of  his  works  are  still 
preserved.  Among  them  are  the  Nativity,  the  Epiphany,  and  several  standing  saints  fol¬ 
lowing  the  composition  of  El  Mudo  groups. 

Juan  Gomez,  born  in  Cuenca,  became  painter  to  Philip  II  in  1593.  He  belongs  to 
the  same  artistic  family  as  Barroso  and  Carvajal. 

Miguel  Barroso  (1538-1590)  arrived  in  Toledo  in  1585;  soon  after  he  was  appointed 
by  Philip  II  as  painter  in  the  Escorial,  where  his  academic  style  was  greatly  influenced  by 
El  Mudo. 

The  first  Italians  to  arrive  in  Madrid  were  a  group  of  Florentine  mannerists  in  1567, 
who,  if  not  fine  artists,  were  good  technicians.  Among  them  were  Giovanni  Battista  Cas- 
tello  (called  El  Bergamasco)  (1509-1569)  and  his  sons,  Nicholas  Granello  (d.  1593) 
and  Fabrizio,  who  were  later  named  royal  painters.  Nicholas  Granello  was  an  imitator  of 
Michelangelo  and  an  excellent  draughtsman;  and  works  by  him  in  the  Escorial,  most  of 
which  were  executed  in  collaboration  with  his  half-brother  Fabrizio,  are  the  decorations 
of  the  Sacristy  and  Library  and  the  ceilings  of  the  Chapterhouse  and  the  Room  of  Battles. 
Romulo  Cincinato  (d.  1600),  pupil  of  Salviati,  was  one  of  the  best  Italian  artists  in  the 
Escorial  where  he  painted  several  compositions  from  the  lives  of  St.  Jerome  and  St.  Law¬ 
rence,  a  Transfiguration  in  the  manner  of  Raphael,  and  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Maurice— 
to  replace  the  painting  by  El  Greco.  In  Cuenca,  Cincinato  painted  his  most  famous  work, 
a  Circumcision.  Soon  after  the  death  of  El  Mudo,  a  Genoese,  Luca  Cambiaso  (called  Lu- 
queto)  (d.  1586)  came  to  the  Escorial,  where  he  painted  the  vaults  of  the  choir,  the  main 
chapel,  and  the  great  staircase.  He  was  usually  assisted  by  Horacio  and  Lazaro  Tava- 
ron.  At  the  death  of  Luqueta,  Federico  Zuccaro  and  Bartolommeo  Carduccio  came  to 
paint  in  the  Escorial.  Carduccio  decorated  the  Cloister  walls,  but  the  paintings  by 
Zuccaro  were  replaced  by  frescoes  of  Pellegrino  Tibaldi,  pupil  of  Vasari  and  an  inferior 
imitator  of  Michelangelo.  He  began  work  in  the  Escorial  in  1586  and  continued  there 
until  1593.  He  decorated  the  Library  vault  and  the  Chapel  of  the  Sacrary.  Patricio 
Caxes  (d.  1612),  another  Florentine,  collaborated  with  Tibaldi  in  various  paintings  in 
the  Escorial;  and  his  son,  Eugenio,  painted  in  the  Royal  Palace  in  Madrid.  Diego  da 
Urbino,  who  painted  the  main  altar  of  Pozuelo  de  Alarcon  and  a  Retable  of  Colmenar 
Viejo,  was  appointed  Royal  Painter  in  1582.  The  Venetian  artist,  Bernardino  de  Agua, 
worked  in  the  Escorial  in  1612,  painting  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  and  the  Appear¬ 
ance  of  Christ  to  His  Mother. 
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IV 


EL  GRECO 


El  Greco  (Domenikos  Theotokopulos)  (1541-1614).  According  to  a  declaration 
given  by  El  Greco  to  the  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition  of  Toledo  in  May,  1582,  he  was  born 
in  Candia,  Crete  in  1541.  Although  a  great  number  of  theories  have  been  published 
about  El  Greco’s  early  artistic  training,  nothing  of  certainty  is  known.  It  is  quite  likely 
that  when  he  arrived  in  Venice,  about  1565,  he  was  already  a  painter.  It  is  very  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  small  Triptych  of  Modena,  signed  “Domenikos”  in  Greek  capital  letters, 
was  painted  by  El  Greco.  It  must  be  his  earliest  known  work  and  therefore  confirms  the 
theory  that  he  received  his  training  under  the  discipline  of  the  Greek  workshops  producing 
religious  icons  in  the  traditional  and  monotonous  formula  of  the  Greco-Byzantine  style. 
The  relation  between  some  of  the  compositions  of  the  triptych  and  later  signed  works  by 
El  Greco  is  undeniable.  A  landscape  of  Mount  Sinai  (Budapest),  also  attributed  to  El 
Greco,  is  a  duplicate  of  a  composition  in  the  Modena  Triptych  and  must  therefore  have 
been  executed  about  the  same  time. 

The  Cleansing  of  the  Temple  (Cook  Collection,  Richmond)  and  St.  Francis  (Zuloaga 
Collection),  signed  with  Greco’s  full  name  in  Greek  capital  letters,  are  very  close  to  the 
style  of  the  Venetian  painters  and  must  have  been  executed  during  El  Greco’s  stay  in 
Venice.  A  large  number  of  paintings,  on  stylistic  grounds,  have  been  attributed  to  the 
Venetian  period  of  El  Greco. 

A  letter  from  Julio  Clovio  in  1570,  asking  Cardinal  Farnese  to  lodge  El  Greco  in  his 
palace,  indicates  that  by  this  time  Greco  was  working  in  Rome.  The  letter  also  mentions 
that  El  Greco  had  been  a  pupil  of  Titian  and  that  he  had  painted  a  self-portrait  which  was 
the  admiration  of  all  the  Roman  painters.  The  artist’s  style  during  his  Roman  period 
may  be  studied  in  a  rather  large  group  of  paintings,  most  of  them  signed  in  Greek  capital 
letters;  and  a  somewhat  hypothetical  order  of  chronology  may  be  established  in  them  by 
analysis  of  their  artistic  development.  They  are:  The  Annunciation  (Contini-Bonacossi 
Collection);  the  Annunciation  (Prado);  the  portrait  of  Julio  Clovio  (National  Museum. 
Naples);  another  version  of  the  Cleansing  of  the  Temple  (Minneapolis  Institute  of  Art) 
(Fig.  35)  with  portraits  of  Titian,  Michelangelo,  Julio  Clovio,  and  an  unidentified  man; 
the  Healing  of  the  Man  Born  Blind  (Parma),  obviously  copied  from  an  anonymous 
painting  in  Dresden;  the  portrait  of  Vincentio  Anastagi  (The  Frick  Collection)  (Fig.  36); 
a  portrait  supposedly  of  Palladio  (Copenhagen);  two  versions  of  the  Pieta  (Johnson  Col¬ 
lection,  Philadelphia  and  Hispanic  Society  of  America);  and  perhaps  several  replicas  of 
the  Boy  Blowing  the  Charcoal. 
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35  EL  GRECO  (DOMENIKOS  THEOTOKOPULOS) 

THE  CLEANSING  OF  THE  TEMPLE,  CA.  1  57  1 
OIL  PAINTING  ON  CANVAS 
MINNEAPOLIS  INSTITUTE  OF  ARTS 

El  Greco  probably  left  Rome  about  1573  for  Spain,  very  likely  attracted  by  the 
idea  of  employment  by  Philip  II  in  the  decoration  of  the  Escorial.  The  paintings  of 
Santo  Domingo  el  Antiguo,  begun  in  1576,  have  generally  been  considered  his  earliest 
works  in  Spain.  However,  it  is  not  difficult  to  prove  that  several  paintings  found  in  Spain 
were  executed  there  between  his  Italian  period  and  1576.  They  are  St.  Sebastian  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Palencia;  St.  Francis  (Doria  Collection);  the  Veronica  (Chappaqua,  New 
York);  the  Portrait  of  a  Man  with  his  hand  on  his  chest  (Prado);  and  the  study  for  the 
Dream  of  Philip  II  (Stirling  Collection).  These  compositions  are  still  signed  in  the 
Greek  capitals  typical  of  his  Italian  period.  This  type  of  signature  was  ultimately  re¬ 
placed  by  a  script  form,  as  is  seen  in  the  Santo  Domingo  el  Antiguo  paintings. 

The  stylistic  analysis  of  this  group  of  paintings  shows  the  development  of  El  Greco’s 
style  and  the  successive  steps  from  his  Roman  period  to  his  well-dated  Spanish  paintings. 
St.  Jerome  as  a  Cardinal  (National  Gallery,  London),  the  earliest  replica  of  the  subject, 
and  a  third  version  of  the  Cleansing  of  the  Temple  (The  Frick  Collection)  (Fig.  37)  show 
a  very  similar  technique  and  both  may  be  placed  shortly  before  1576. 
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EL  GRECO  (DOMENIKOS  THEOTOKOPULOS) 
DETAIL  OF  VINCENTIO  ANASTAGI,  CA.  1 573 
OIL  PAINTING  ON  CANVAS 
FRICK  COLLECTION,  NEW  YORK 


37  EL  GRECO  (domenikos  theotokopulos) 

DETAIL  OF  CLEANSING  OF  THE  TEMPLE,  SHORTLY  BEFORE  1 576 
OIL  PAINTING  ON  CANVAS 
FRICK  COLLECTION,  NEW  YORK 


38  EL  GRECO  (DOMENIKOS  THEOTOKOPULOS) 
PORTRAIT  OF  AN  OLD  MAN,  CA.  1576 
OIL  PAINTING  ON  CANVAS 

METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM  OF  ART,  NEW  YORK 


The  Portrait  of  an  Old  Man  (Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art)  (Fig.  38),  is  very  close 
in  style  to  the  Prado  Portrait  of  a  Man  with  his  hand  on  his  chest  and  therefore  cannot 
be  the  self-portrait  of  El  Greco,  who  was  at  this  time  still  a  young  man.  The  group  com¬ 
positions  of  Santo  Domingo  el  Antiguo,  executed  from  1576  to  1579,  which  originally 
included  the  Nativity,  Resurrection,  St.  John  the  Baptist  and  Evangelist,  and  St.  Veron¬ 
ica,  the  magnificent  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  (Fig.  39),  and  the  Trinity  (Prado),  are  exe¬ 
cuted  in  a  very  broad  manner  and  with  great  freedom,  but  the  study  of  composition  and 
detail  is  accomplished  according  to  the  strictest  canons  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  and  the 
very  bright  colors  employed  are  still  Italianate  in  character.  Between  1578  and  1579  he  al¬ 
ternated  his  work  in  Santo  Domingo  el  Antiguo  with  the  painting  of  one  of  his  greatest 
compositions,  the  Espolio  (Sacristy  of  the  Cathedral  of  Toledo).  This  composition  is 
taken  from  a  lost  model  painted  by  El  Greco,  perhaps  when  he  was  still  in  Italy. 

Simultaneously  with  the  paintings  of  Santo  Domingo  el  Antiguo  and  the  Espolio, 
El  Greco  probably  painted  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  (Barcelona  Museum),  a  Crucifixion 
(Louvre),  the  Head  of  the  Virgin  (Strassburg),  and  other  small  paintings.  Several  of  these 
works  were  perhaps  executed  with  the  help  of  an  Italian  painter  named  Francisco  Pre- 
boste,  born  in  1554,  and  an  assistant  of  El  Greco  in  Toledo  until  1607.  It  is  known  that 
El  Greco  sent  a  group  of  paintings  to  Seville  for  sale  through  a  merchant,  and  the  Greco 
workshop  was  probably  very  active  in  painting  such  religious  works  to  be  sold  on  the 
market  while  the  master  executed  his  larger  commissions. 

Between  1580  and  1584  he  painted  the  St.  Maurice,  commissioned  by  Philip  II  for 
the  Monastery  of  the  Escorial.  The  king  however  did  not  like  this  magnificent  painting, 
although  it  is  one  of  El  Greco’s  greatest  works.  In  the  St.  Maurice,  which  includes  all  his 
technical  discoveries  and  all  the  types  developed  up  to  this  moment  of  his  career,  El  Greco 
initiated  his  distortions  and  elongation  of  figures.  Two  years  later  he  painted  the  Burial 
of  the  Count  of  Orgaz,  another  of  his  most  successful  creations.  During  the  period  of 
these  two  enormous  canvases  he  probably  painted  the  Annunciation  in  the  Coe  Collection 
(Fig.  41);  the  Virgin  with  two  feminine  saints  and  the  St.  Martin  (Widener  Collection) 
(Fig.  42)  from  San  Jose  in  Toledo,  earlier  in  style  than  the  St.  Joseph  painted  for  the  main 
altar  of  the  same  church  in  1597;  the  Holy  Family  in  the  Cleveland  Museum;  and  a  vari¬ 
ation  of  the  latter  subject  in  the  Hispanic  Society  of  America.  The  Holy  Family  with  St. 
John  (Fig.  43)  was  probably  painted  about  1590,  being  the  model  for  several  replicas  ex¬ 
isting  in  Madrid  and  Toledo.  The  Agony  in  the  Garden  (Arthur  Sachs  Collection) 
(Fig.  44)  may  be  dated  about  1580  and  other  versions  of  the  subject,  especially  those  in 
which  the  composition  has  undergone  a  complete  change,  belong  to  a  later  period  and  are 
to  a  great  extent  shop  work.  Christ  with  the  Cross  (Fig.  45)  must  have  been  painted  at  a 
time  close  to  the  Crucifixion  in  the  Louvre,  ca.  1580.  In  the  nineties  he  probably  painted 
such  portraits  as  the  early  versions  of  the  Brothers  Covarrubias,  Cardinal  Tavera— who 
also  appears  in  the  crowd  of  Elect  in  the  Burial  of  the  Count  of  Orgaz,  several  anonymous 
gentlemen— most  of  which  are  in  the  Prado,  and  the  St.  Jerome  in  The  Frick  Collection 
(Fig.  46). 

The  profound  stylistic  transformation  characteristic  of  El  Greco’s  last  period  is  dis¬ 
cernible  in  the  group  of  paintings  which  may  be  dated  in  the  last  five  years  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century.  They  are  the  previously  mentioned  St.  Joseph  in  Toledo  painted  in 
1597,  the  Annunciation  in  Villanueva  y  Geltrii  and  the  Baptism  of  Christ  in  the  Prado- 
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39  EL  GRECO  (domenikos  theotokopueos) 
ASSUMPTION  OF  VIRGIN,  1  576— 1  579 
OIL  PAINTING  ON  CANVAS 


40  DETAIL  OF  NO.  39 


41  EL  GRECO  (DOMENIKOS  THEOTOKOPULOS) 
ANNUNCIATION,  CA.  1586 
OIL  PAINTING  ON  CANVAS 
RALPH  M.  COE,  CLEVELAND 


42  el  GRECO  (DOMENIKOS  THEOTOKOPULOS) 
ST.  MARTIN,  CA.  1586 
OIL  PAINTING  ON  CANVAS 
JOSEPH  E.  WIDENER,  ELKINS  PARK 


EL  GRECO  (DOMENIKOS  THEOTOKOPULOS) 
HOLY  FAMILY,  CA.  1590 
OIL  PAINTING  ON  CANVAS 


44  EL  GRECO  (DOMENIKOS  THEOTOKOPULOS) 
AGONY  IN  THE  GARDEN,  CA.  1580 
OIL  PAINTING  ON  CANVAS 
ARTHUR  SACHS,  NEW  YORK 
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EL  GRECO  (DOMENIKOS  THEOTOKOPULOS) 
DETAIL  OF  CHRIST  WITH  THE  CROSS,  CA.  1580 
OIL  PAINTING  ON  CANVAS 


EL  GRECO  (DOMENIKOS  THEOTOKOPULOS) 
DETAIL  OF  ST.  JEROME,  CA.  1590 
OIL  PAINTING  ON  CANVAS 
FRICK  COLLECTION,  NEW  YORK 
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EL  GRECO  (DOMENIKOS  THEOTOKOPULOS) 
CRUCIFIXION  WITH  VIEW  OF  TOLEDO,  CA.  l6lO 


OIL  PAINTING  ON  CANVAS 
CINCINNATI  ART  MUSEUM,  CINCINNATI 


48  EL  GRECO  (DOMENIKOS  THEOTOKOPULOS) 

PORTRAIT  OF  CARDINAL  DON  FERNANDO  NINO  DE  GUEVARA,  CA.  1595-1600 
OIL  PAINTING  ON  CANVAS 

METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM  OF  ART,  NEW  YORK 


49  EL  GRECO  (DOMENIKOS  THEOTOKOPULOS) 

DETAIL  OF  HEAD  OF  FRAY  FELIX  HORTENSIO  PARAVICINO,  CA.  l600 

OIL  PAINTING  ON  CANVAS 
MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS,  BOSTON 


the  latter  being  a  section  from  the  retable  painted  between  1596  and  1599  for  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  the  Augustinians  of  Madrid.  They  show  a  continuity  in  the  conception  of  compo¬ 
sition,  but  the  phosphorescent  qualities  first  revealed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Burial  of 
the  Count  of  Orgaz  have  been  intensified.  The  inner  light  transforms  material  qualities 
into  ethereal  effects,  and  the  subtle  and  lyric  elongation  of  forms  creates  feverish  and 
ecstatic  attitudes  and  gestures.  Spots  and  masses  of  color  produce  striking  contrasts  of 
light  and  shade,  achieving  a  vaporous  and  fantastic  effect. 

Although  he  did  not  receive  any  great  commissions  around  1600,  El  Greco  undoubt¬ 
edly  was  very  active  painting  countless  replicas  of  the  compositions  already  mentioned 
and  single  representations  of  saints.  He  probably  also  began  his  series  of  apostles  at  this 
time.  In  all  these  works  he  was  very  likely  assisted  not  only  by  Preboste  but  by  his  son, 
Jorge  Manuel,  who  was  born  in  1578.  Among  the  favorite  holy  representations  produced 
by  the  dozen  in  the  Greco  shop,  are  St.  Francis  in  various  attitudes,  St.  Peter,  Magdalen, 
and  the  Crucifixion  of  Christ  with  a  view  of  Toledo  in  the  background  (Cincinnati  Art 
Museum)  (Fig.  47).  El  Greco  continued  his  portraiture,  probably  executing  a  portrait 
of  his  son  (Seville  Museum),  the  superb  portrait  of  the  Cardinal  Nino  de  Guevara  (Met¬ 
ropolitan  Museum  of  Art)  (Fig.  48),  and  the  impressive  portrait  of  Fray  Felix  Hortensio 
Paravicino  (Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston)  (Fig.  49). 

In  1603  he  painted  the  St.  Bernardine  in  Toledo  and  the  main  altar  for  the  Hospital 
of  fllescas  and,  in  1607,  he  executed  St.  Ildefonso  in  Illescas,  the  Ascension  in  St.  Vincent 
of  Toledo,  and  possibly  the  Crucifixion  in  the  Prado.  He  received  the  commission  for 
the  paintings  in  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  in  Toledo  in  1608  and,  in  1609,  the 
commission  for  the  main  altar  of  Titulcia,  later  completed  by  his  son.  Pacheco  visited  El 
Greco  in  1611  and,  in  spite  of  his  own  academic  feeling,  he  was  extremely  impressed  with 
El  Greco’s  technique  and  his  ideas.  He  later  described  the  models  of  wax  and  clay  used 
by  Greco. 

The  most  remarkable  works  of  the  last  period  of  El  Greco’s  career  are  the  Resurrec¬ 
tion  and  Pentecost  (Prado),  The  Baptism  of  Christ  and  the  Assumption  in  San  Vicente  of 
Toledo,  The  Baptism  of  Christ  in  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  in  Toledo,  the 
Faocoon  (Belgrad),  and  the  so-called  Opening  of  the  Fifth  Seal  (Zuloaga  Collection).  He 
died  in  1614,  leaving  a  large  collection  of  oil  paintings— some  of  them  unfinished  and 
most  of  them  models  for  his  compositions.  The  number  of  paintings  however  appears  to 
have  been  increased  in  a  second  inventory  made  by  his  son  several  years  later. 

There  is  urgent  need  for  a  study  of  the  styles  of  Jorge  Manuel  and  the  other  assist¬ 
ants  of  El  Greco  before  a  final  chronological  list  of  Greco  paintings  may  be  determined. 
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The  Spanish  schools  of  painting,  although  they  were  always  rather  intermingled, 
were  marked  by  various  characteristic  and  clear  differences  during  the  fourteenth  to  six¬ 
teenth  centuries.  At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth,  however,  as  a  consequence  of  vanishing  political  differences,  of  the  absolute 
religious  unity,  and  of  traveling  artists,  these  schools  became  practically  unified.  The 
School  of  Catalonia,  so  brilliant  in  the  middle  ages,  entered  an  era  of  decadence  and 
never  again  produced  a  prominent  artist.  The  School  of  Valencia  was  continued  by  a 
group  of  artists  trained  in  Madrid,  the  most  outstanding  of  which  was  Ribalta;  Ribera, 
a  born  Valencian,  flourished  in  Naples.  The  painters  of  Madrid  and  Toledo  did  not  un¬ 
derstand  the  great  lesson  to  be  learned  from  El  Greco,  and  followed  the  academic  man¬ 
nerism  of  the  Italian  artists  established  in  those  cities.  By  this  time  Seville  had  contrib¬ 
uted  to  the  scroll  of  Spanish  painters  such  prominent  masters  as  Roelas,  Pacheco  and 
Herrera,  who  transformed  the  lingering  Italianism  into  what  was  to  be  the  naturalistic 
Spanish  style  of  the  seventeenth  century,  later  brought  to  Madrid  by  Velazquez. 

Pedro  Orrente  (1560—1644),  born  in  Murcia,  has  been  called  the  Spanish  Bassano. 
He  worked  in  Toledo,  where  he  died,  most  of  his  life,  but  he  began  his  career  in  the  Va¬ 
lencian  School.  St.  Sebastian  in  the  Valencian  Cathedral  and  Scenes  of  the  Life  of  St. 
John  were  executed  in  1616.  He  was  in  Toledo  in  1617,  where  he  became  a  friend  of 
the  Greco  family.  In  this  year  he  painted  the  Miracle  of  San  Leocadio  in  the  Sacristy  of 
the  Cathedral  of  Toledo. 

About  1641  he  traveled  throughout  Spain,  visiting  Murcia,  Seville  and  Cordova  and 
executed  a  Doubting  Thomas  for  the  Cathedral  of  the  latter  city.  He  painted  sev¬ 
eral  religious  scenes  in  typical  Bassano  genre  form.  His  masterpieces  in  this  manner 
are  the  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  (Bilbao),  the  Sacrifice  of  Isaac  (Valencia  Museum) 
and  Jacob  (Madrid  Academy),  with  landscape  details  of  exceptional  quality.  Other 
religious  scenes  by  him  are  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Catherine,  the  Supper  at  Emmaus 
(Bilbao)  and  St.  Bruno  (Hermitage).  The  Prado  and  the  Academy  of  Valencia  possess 
several  studies  of  landscape  and  genre  scenes  by  him. 

Juan  SAnchez  Cotan  (1561-1627),  a  Carthusian  monk,  pupil  of  Blas  de  Prado, 
painter  of  Toledo,  worked  in  Granada  the  last  fifteen  years  of  his  life.  His  paintings  are 
preserved  principally  in  the  monasteries  of  Andalusia.  In  1602  he  signed  a  very  realistic 
still  life  in  the  Alfonso  de  Bourbon  Collection;  between  1615  and  1617  he  executed  four 
paintings,  considered  his  masterpieces,  devoted  to  St.  Bruno  for  the  Carthusian  Monastery 
in  Granada.  Cotan’s  still  lifes  are  particularly  celebrated  (Fig.  50). 
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Luis  Tristan  (1586-1640)  was  one  of  the  most  faithful  followers  of  El  Greco, 
but  his  similarity  to  him  is  only  external.  His  earliest  work  is  the  Beheading  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist  in  the  Carmelites  of  Toledo,  dated  1613.  In  the  same  year  he  painted 
several  works  in  the  Refectory  of  the  Convent  of  La  Sisla,  and  the  Resurrection  of  Christ 
and  the  Pentecost  in  the  Convent  de  la  Reina  in  Toledo.  He  probably  painted  the 
Bearded  Man  (Museum  of  Toledo)  and  St.  Anthony  Abbot  (Prado)  after  this  period. 
Tristan’s  masterpieces  are  the  high  altar  of  the  parish  church  of  Yepes  executed  in 
1616  and  the  high  altar  of  Santa  Clara  in  Toledo.  In  1620,  he  signed  the  Adoration 
of  the  Shepherds  (Fitzwilliam  Museum,  Cambridge)  and  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi 
(Budapest).  Following  these  works  he  probably  painted  the  Holy  Trinity  (Cathedral  of 
Seville),  which  as  well  as  his  Portrait  of  Sandoval  (Cathedral,  Toledo),  painted  in  1624, 
shows  a  revival  of  the  Greco  influence.  The  manner  of  the  School  of  Madrid  modified 
his  style,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Crucifixion  (Greco  Museum,  Toledo),  probably  painted 
about  1630. 


Juan  B.  Maino  (1505-1649),  a  Dominican  Monk,  was  born  in  Milan  and  artis¬ 
tically  formed  in  the  School  of  Brescia.  About  1611  he  was  established  in  Toledo,  where 
he  executed  several  paintings  in  the  Cathedral  (lost)  and  the  frescoes  of  the  Church  of  St. 
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Peter  Martyr.  In  1612  he  completed  lor  the  main  altar  of  this  church,  several  com¬ 
positions  now  in  the  Prado  and  other  Spanish  museums  whose  style  is  very  close  to 
Caravaggio.  In  Madrid  in  1621  he  was  professor  of  drawing  to  the  future  Philip  IV.  His 
paintings  of  this  period,  an  Adoration  in  the  Hermitage,  a  Pentecost  in  St.  Jerome  of 
Madrid,  and  St.  John  the  Baptist  in  a  private  collection  of  the  same  city,  reveal  that 
Maino  retained  much  of  his  Italian  training.  In  1627,  as  judge  a  competition  between 
Velazquez,  Carduccio,  Caxes  and  Nardi,  he  awarded  the  prize  to  the  first.  At  this  time  he 
was  working  on  the  decoration  of  the  Palace  of  Buen  Retiro.  In  his  large  painting, 
The  Reconquest  of  the  Bay  of  St.  Salvador,  (Prado)  finished  in  1634,  his  style  has  been 
transformed  under  the  influence  of  Velazquez.  A  St.  Jerome  in  Sweden  and  a  Por¬ 
trait  of  a  Man  (M.  Knoedler  &  Co.,  Inc.)  (Fig.  51)  are  in  the  manner  of  this  last  period. 

The  earliest  work  of  Francisco  Ribalta  (1564-1628),  The  Nailing  of  Christ  to  the 
Cross  (Hermitage),  signed  in  Madrid  in  1582,  reveals  his  training  under  the  influence  of 
El  Mudo  and  is  executed  in  the  precise  and  laborious  Roman-Florentine  technique  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  Escorial  School.  This  picture  was  probably  the  test  work  for  his  accep¬ 
tance  as  a  master.  Ribalta’s  familiarity  with  masterpieces  of  the  great  foreign  artists  is 
evident  from  the  inclusion  in  his  compositions  of  figures  copied  from  works  of  Bassano 
and  Titian,  from  engravings  by  Diirer,  and  from  the  series  of  engravings  produced  in 
1 597  by  Cornelius  Cort. 

An  engraved  plate  in  the  Museum  of  Bilbao,  signed  by  Ribalta,  is  attributed  to  his 
Madrid  period;  and  on  its  reverse  side  is  painted  a  small  Nativity,  obviously  derived 
from  Bassano.  A  canvas  with  St.  Matthew  and  St.  John  (Prado),  probably  painted  at 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  when  Ribalta  worked  in  the  Convent  of  Augustinians, 
where  El  Greco  painted  the  main  retable  between  1596  and  1600,  reveals  in  color  and 
technique  a  very  strong  influence  of  El  Greco. 

In  1601  Ribalta  was  established  in  Valencia  and,  in  partnership  with  Bartolomeo 
Matarana,  painted  the  retable  for  the  main  chapel  in  the  Church  of  the  College  of 
Corpus  Christi.  He  had  become  greatly  impressed  by  the  artistic  conception  of  the  Ital- 
ianate  Valencian  School  of  painting,  by  this  time  fallen  into  decadence.  The  Beheading 
of  Santiago,  from  his  Santiago  Retable  in  Algemesi— executed  between  1603  and  1610 
—  includes  a  replica  of  one  of  the  themes  painted  by  El  Mudo  in  the  Escorial,  but  the 
manner  of  Juan  de  Juanes  has  effected  a  modification  in  the  composition  and  a  change 
in  the  style  of  Ribalta.  Later  additions  to  this  retable  representing  the  Vision  of  King 
Alfonso  and  the  Return  of  the  Apostles  to  Jerusalem  are  free  from  the  Italo-Valencian 
influence,  and  approach  the  characteristic  quality  of  his  best  period.  His  work  at  Al¬ 
gemesi  was  interrupted,  from  1604  to  1605,  to  paint  the  Appearance  of  Christ  to  St. 
Vincent  Ferrer  and  the  Last  Supper  for  the  College  of  Corpus  Christi.  In  the  first,  an 
influence  from  Zuccaro  is  apparent;  and  the  second  has  been  copied  from  an  engraving 
by  Cort. 

The  signed  Christ  Bearing  the  Cross  (National  Gallery,  London),  dated  1612  and 
inspired  by  a  Sebastiano  del  Piombo  in  the  Escorial,  marks  the  beginning  of  Ribalta's 
last  and  finest  period.  Never  a  gifted  composer,  Ribalta  was  however  an  excellent 
draughtsman  —  strongly  dominated  by  the  prevailing  exaggerated  piety.  About  1616,  a 
time  when  his  shop  was  the  most  prosperous  and  famed  in  Valencia,  he  painted  his  two 
famous  compositions,  the  Vision  of  St.  Francis  (Prado)  and  St.  Francis  Embracing  the 
Crucified  Christ  (Valencia  Museum).  The  portrait  of  Tomas  de  Villanueva  (Valencia) 
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and  The  Singer  (Prado)  are  the  finest  works  of  his  career  and  also  belong  to  this  period. 
In  1627,  collaboration  with  his  son  and  many  assistants,  he  began  his  last  work,  the 
Retable  of  Portacelli. 

Juan  Ribalta  (1596-1628),  son  of  Francisco  and  one  of  the  most  active  members 
of  his  studio,  executed  a  Christ  Nailed  to  the  Cross  as  his  test  painting.  He  painted  for 
the  Church  of  Torente,  the  St.  Bruno  and  various  other  saints  in  the  Retable  of  Porta¬ 
celli,  and  other  canvases  following  his  father’s  style.  In  1622  he  received  first  payment 
for  the  paintings  of  Andilla,  which  were  however  executed  almost  entirely  by  his  brother- 
in-law,  Vicente  Gastello,  another  of  the  workers  in  the  Ribalta  shop. 

Jose  Ribera  (1591-1652),  born  in  Jativa,  very  early  went  to  Naples,  then  a  Spanish 
dominion,  where  he  married  the  daughter  of  the  Italian  painter  Azzolino  in  1616.  Un¬ 
der  the  patronage  of  the  Duke  of  Osuna,  Viceroy  of  Naples,  Ribera  became  a  promi¬ 
nent  painter  in  Italy  and  was  admitted  to  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke  in  Rome.  It  is 
known  that  Pacheco  and  Velazquez  journeyed  to  Naples  with  a  commission  from  the 
Spanish  king  to  purchase  Ribera  paintings,  and  most  of  Ribera’s  paintings  were  exe¬ 
cuted  for  Spanish  destination.  His  work  grew  in  popularity  and  was  so  much  appre¬ 
ciated  everywhere  that  his  studio  gradually  became  a  workshop  in  which  his  own  models 
were  reproduced  in  series. 

Although  a  great  painter,  Ribera  was  perhaps  even  a  greater  draughtsman.  The 
construction  of  each  figure  is  fully  rendered,  even  when  hidden  by  strong  light  contrasts. 
He  painted  with  thick  pigment  and  applied  brush  strokes  to  the  surface  in  such  a  way 
as  to  describe  volume  and  convey  tactile  quality. 

Ribera  signed  and  dated  most  of  his  paintings.  His  earliest  dated  works  are  etch¬ 
ings,  such  as  the  St.  Peter  dated  1621  and  the  group  dated  1624  which  reveal  his  great 
personality.  The  Assumption  of  Magdalen  (Academy  of  St.  Ferdinand,  Madrid),  dated 
1626,  is  one  of  his  earliest  paintings,  and  of  it  there  are  many  contemporary  replicas  — 
such  as  the  fine  example  in  the  Hispanic  Society  of  America.  St.  Jerome  (Leningrad) 
and  the  St.  Bartholomew  (Prado)  follow  compositions  used  in  his  etchings.  St.  Se¬ 
bastian  (Leningrad)  and  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Andrew  (Budapest)  are  dated  1628.  In 
the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Bartholomew  (Prado),  probably  painted  in  1650,  more  atmosphere 
is  introduced  and  the  violent  groups,  illuminated  from  above  —  as  are  all  groups  of 
Ribera  —  appear  combined  with  a  very  blue  and  unusually  large  sky.  In  the  same  year 
he  painted  the  impressive  and  very  realistic  figures  of  Archimedes  and  a  Philosopher 
(Prado),  which  are  very  nearly  photographic  portraits,  and  probably  the  St.  Peter  in  the 
Tomas  Harris  collection  (Fig.  52).  In  them,  Ribera  has  caught  the  dynamic  expression 
of  a  fleeting  moment.  The  bust  of  the  Savior  (Prado)  is  a  more  human  representa¬ 
tion  of  a  Juan  de  Juanes  model.  The  portrait  of  the  blind  sculptor,  Giovanni  Gam- 
basio  (Prado),  one  of  the  few  portraits  painted  by  Ribera,  is  dated  1632.  This,  like  the 
portrait  of  a  man  dressed  as  a  knight  of  Santiago  (Contini-Bonacossi  Collection,  Florence) 
possesses  the  same  characteristics  as  all  the  crudely  lighted  half-length  figures  of  apostles 
and  saints  of  similar  dramatic  expression  that  Ribera  painted  in  such  profusion.  In 
the  same  year  he  painted  the  Prometheus  (Praclo),  studies  of  the  details  for  the  painting 
having  already  appeared  in  the  etchings  of  his  first  Neapolitan  period;  and  in  it 
Ribera  endeavored  to  portray  a  real  expression  of  horror  and  suffering. 

The  large  Triumph  of  Bacchus,  destroyed  in  the  fire  of  the  Royal  Palace  of 
Madrid  in  1734,  was  also  painted  in  1632.  Only  a  few  fragments  of  the  painting  remain 
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(Prado)  —  beautiful  heads,  disclosing  in  Ribera  the  budding  of  a  new  style.  A  St.  An¬ 
drew  is  dated  in  1634,  and  the  Mass  of  St.  Gregory  (Amiens  Museum)  is  likewise  a 
product  of  this  year.  In  1635  he  painted  the  large  canvas  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 
for  the  Convent  of  the  Augustinian  nuns  in  Salamanca  and  the  attractive  composition 
of  Jacob  Presented  to  Isaac.  St.  Sebastian  (Berlin)  and  St.  Anthony  (Academy  de  Bellas 
Artes,  Madrid)  are  dated  1636.  One  of  Ribera’s  most  productive  years  was  1637,  when 
he  painted  St.  Onuphrius  (Leningrad),  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  (Vitoria),  Cleopatra 
(Prado),  a  saint  and  child  warrior,  Apollo  Flaying  Marsyas  (Brussels),  the  impressive 
Pieta  of  San  Martino,  Naples,  a  mathematician  (Vienna),  Diogenes  (Prado),  and  pos¬ 
sibly  the  Trinity  (Prado).  In  1638  he  painted  such  portraits  as  the  Astronomer  (Wor¬ 
cester  Museum),  the  Geographer  (Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston)  (Fig.  53),  a  Jesuit 
(Milan),  and  the  Musician  (Toledo  Museum  of  Art)  (Fig.  54),  all  of  which  are  ex¬ 
tremely  powerful  paintings  and,  like  all  of  Ribera’s  work,  technically  perfect. 

A  group  of  paintings  dated  in  1640,  despite  the  differences  of  subjects,  are  very 
similar  and  in  them  the  landscape  plays  an  important  role.  Of  this  group  are  the  Hermit, 
Magdalen,  St.  Bartholomew,  and  St.  John  the  Evangelist  —  all  in  the  Prado.  The  land¬ 
scape  is  simply  composed  with  a  few  barren  trees  and  rather  desolate,  rocky  mountains 
set  against  a  very  blue  sky,  paralleling  several  of  Titian’s  landscapes.  To  the  same  list 
may  be  added  St.  John  the  Evangelist  as  a  Shepherd  (National  Gallery,  London).  A  St. 
Jerome  (Fogg  Art  Museum)  (Fig.  55),  also  dated  in  1640,  is  one  of  the  best  examples  of 
a  nude  old  man  at  half-length— one  of  the  greatest  and  most  popular  creations  of 
Ribera.  The  quality  of  the  aged  skin  has  been  rendered  with  a  crude  realism  never 
since  equalled.  In  1641  he  painted  the  St.  Agnes  (Dresden),  supposedly  the  portrait 
of  his  daughter,  a  very  sweet  painting  in  the  Andalusian  style;  and  St.  Mary  of  Egypt 
(Montpelier),  of  which  several  replicas  exist. 

The  impressive  club-footed  boy  (Louvre),  like  the  Dwarf  with  a  Dog  (Vienna), 
painted  in  1643,  is  a  single  figure  bathed  in  light.  Other  works  of  1643  are  the  mar¬ 
velous  Nativity  (Valencia  Cathedral),  similar  to  the  larger  painting  of  the  same  subject 
(Paris),  dated  1650.  From  1644  are  several  single  saints  (Prado)  and  the  extraordinary  Dead 
Christ  (Califano  Collection).  The  large  Dream  of  Jacob  (Prado)  was  painted  in  1646 
and  follows  the  formula  of  the  group  of  figures  with  landscapes  painted  six  years  before. 
The  Holy  Family  with  St.  Catherine  (Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art)  (Fig.  56),  dated 
1 648,  is  one  of  the  outstanding  masterpieces  of  Ribera.  The  composition  is  in  the  double 
diagonal  scheme  characteristic  of  his  last  period.  He  graduates  from  the  incorporation 
of  sharp  contrasts  in  every  figure,  typical  of  his  first  period,  to  a  combination  of  en¬ 
tirely  lighted  or  entirely  shaded  figures. 

From  this  time  on  to  the  end  of  his  life,  the  Ribera  studio  repeated  in  great  num¬ 
ber  his  old  compositions  and  saints,  which  replicas  appear  in  galleries  and  private 
collections  all  over  the  world.  However,  from  this  period,  there  are  several  paint¬ 
ings  which  may  be  safely  attributed  to  the  master’s  own  hand,  such  as  the  marvelous 
St.  Mary  of  Egypt  (Naples),  dated  1651,  another  portrait  of  his  daughter.  Also  dated 
in  1651  are  the  St.  Sebastian  of  Naples,  the  most  human  representation  of  the  subject; 
St.  Jerome  (Naples);  and  the  large  canvas  of  the  Communion  of  the  Apostles  (San  Mar¬ 
tino,  Naples)  —  the  most  Italian  of  his  compositions  and  his  last  masterpiece.  Ribera’s 
last  known  dated  painting  is  the  St.  Jerome  in  the  Prado,  executed  in  the  year  of  his 
death,  1652. 
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Esteban  March,  who  died  in  Valencia  in  1660,  was  rather  a  talented  master,  in¬ 
fluenced  by  Ribera.  A  Last  Supper,  St.  Roche,  several  scenes  of  St.  Michael,  and 
various  battle  scenes  are  works  by  him  in  Valencia.  The  Prado  possesses  his  powerful 
self-portrait  and  a  Crossing  of  the  Red  Sea.  His  son,  Miguel  March,  worked  in  Italy  a 
long  time. 

Jeronimo  Jacinto  Espinosa  (1600-1680)  was  a  Valencian  painter  and  the  best  fol¬ 
lower  of  Ribalta.  A  painter  called  Espinosa  appears  in  connection  with  El  Greco  in 
Madrid  and  another  member  of  this  family  was  a  painter  to  Philip  III.  The  earliest 
works  of  Jeronimo  are  the  Christ  of  Rescate  and  Holy  Ambrose  and  Joachim  of  Merania, 
painted  in  1623.  In  the  following  year  he  painted  the  Holy  Virgin  with  Her  Parents, 
San  Marcelo  Crowned  by  Angels,  and  a  Madonna  with  a  Crown  of  Roses  for  the  Con¬ 
vent  of  St.  Martin  in  Segorbe.  The  latter  is  one  of  the  most  successful  works  by  Espi¬ 
nosa.  In  1627  he  painted  the  Holy  Eucharist  for  the  College  of  Corpus  Christi  in 
Valencia  and,  in  1638,  the  eight  large  canvases  now  in  the  Museum  of  Valencia  for 
the  Church  of  the  Carmelites.  St.  Peter  Martyr  painted  for  the  Church  of  St.  Nicholas  of 
Valencia  dates  from  1640,  and  the  Birth  of  the  Virgin,  Birth  of  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
and  the  Birth  of  Christ  probably  belong  to  the  same  year.  In  1645  he  painted  the  Mass 
of  St.  Gregory  and  Joachim  and  Anna  in  the  Hospital  of  Valencia,  and  a  group  of  paint¬ 
ings  of  the  Life  of  St.  Beltran  (Valencia  Museum)  and  the  high  altar  of  Santa  Maria  de  Mo¬ 
relia  in  subsequent  years.  The  Appearance  of  Christ  to  St.  Ignatius  of  Loyola  (Valencia 
Museum)  was  accomplished  in  1653  and,  after  1656,  the  altar  of  Alcala  de  Chisbert,  St. 
Thomas  of  Villanueva  (Valencia  Museum),  and  a  group  of  paintings  of  the  Life  of  St. 
Peter  Nolasco.  The  Communion  of  St.  Magdalen  (Valencia  Museum),  dated  1665,  is  one 
of  the  finest  works  of  Espinosa.  His  last  documented  work  is  a  Nativity  in  the  town  of 
Chelva. 

A  great  number  of  undated  paintings  have  also  been  attributed  to  him  but  they 
reveal  the  workmanship  of  assistants.  Espinosa,  followed  by  his  son,  marks  the  end  of 
the  baroque  school  of  Valencia. 

Other  painters  of  the  period  connected  with  Valencia  are  Pablo  Porta  (b.  1598); 
Gregorio  Bausa  (1590-1656),  who  worked  in  Majorca  as  well  as  Valencia;  and  Pablo 
Pontons,  who  painted  several  compositions  in  the  cloister  of  the  Mercenarians  of  Valen¬ 
cia  and  collaborated  with  Espinosa. 

Juan  de  Roelas  (ca.  1558-1625)  was  the  first  Sevillian  painter  to  combine  natural¬ 
ism  and  mysticism,  a  combination  which  became  the  characteristic  of  the  Sevillian  School. 
He  banished  the  gray,  brown  and  black  shades  and  the  cold  modelling  of  the  Sevillian 
mannerists,  and  modelled  in  his  developed  style  with  warm  tonalities.  His  earliest  works 
are  scenes  from  the  Life  of  the  Virgin  painted  in  1603  for  the  Church  of  Olivares.  The 
evolution  of  his  style  may  be  studied  in  the  Death  of  San  Hermengild  in  the  Hospital  of 
Seville,  St.  James  in  the  Battle  of  Clavijo,  painted  in  1609  for  the  Cathedral  of  Seville, 
and  the  Death  of  St.  Isidoro  in  the  same  cathedral.  Although  an  advanced  work,  in  the 
Liberation  of  St.  Peter  (Seville)  he  still  retains  elements  from  his  Mannerist  beginnings, 
but  they  have  entirely  disappeared  in  the  paintings  for  the  reredos  in  the  Chapel  of  the 
Jesuit  University  and  in  his  masterpiece,  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Andrew  (Seville  Museum). 
In  1616  he  was  in  Madrid  and  presented  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  vacant  post  of 
royal  painter,  but  the  post  was  unjustly  given  to  Bartolome  Gonzalez.  Roelas  then  re¬ 
turned  to  Seville,  where  he  continued  his  active  life. 
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Francisco  Pacheco  (1571-1654),  besides  being  a  painter,  was  also  a  poet,  biogra¬ 
pher,  archaeologist,  and  art  theorist.  His  elaborate  studies  apparently  awakened  in  him  a 
creative  impulse  and  he  became  a  painter  in  the  school  of  the  Sevillian  Luis  Fernandez. 
Pacheco’s  perseverance  and  methodical  force  gave  him  a  painfully  acquired  skill,  for  his 
paintings  are  rigidly  correct  in  conception  and  rendition. 

The  Way  to  Calvary,  copied  from  Luis  de  Vargas  and  signed  in  1589,  is  his  earliest 
known  work.  Between  1590  and  1591  he  traveled  abroad,  and  in  1600  he  painted  the 
series  of  compositions  on  the  life  of  St.  Ramon  for  the  Convent  of  Mercy  in  Seville.  They 
portray  an  interesting  symphony  in  white  and  put  Pacheco  on  a  remarkable  artistic  level. 
Figures  and  landscape  show  an  attractive  simplicity  quite  opposite  to  the  exaggerated  and 
baroque  spirit  of  his  contemporaries.  The  Immaculate  Conception  (Cathedral.  Seville) 
is  painted  with  similar  restraint,  and  was  the  source  of  various  early  works  by  Velazquez 
and  Zurbaran. 

In  1611  Pacheco  visited  Madrid  and  Toledo,  where  he  met  El  Greco.  This  visit 
changed  his  palette  and  caused  his  inventions  to  become  more  natural.  In  1612  he 
painted  the  Death  of  St.  Albert  and  the  large  Last  Judgment  for  the  Convent  of  St.  Isa¬ 
belle,  which  he  considered  his  masterpiece.  The  St.  Sebastian  of  1616  shows  his  charac¬ 
teristic  dry  and  cold  style. 

The  number  of  works  by  Pacheco  is  enormous;  he  always  received  more  commissions 
than  he  could  fulfill,  although  in  general  Pacheco  was  not  greatly  appreciated  by  his  con¬ 
temporaries.  Palomino  said  that  his  house  was  the  “golden  prison  of  art.”  He  was,  how¬ 
ever,  a  good  teacher  for  his  pupils  and  assistants;  he  never  tried  to  restrict  them  to  his  own 
rules.  Pacheco’s  reaction  against  baroque  painting  was  a  very  happy  circumstance  for  the 
Sevillian  School.  In  1649  he  published  his  book,  “The  Art  of  Painting,”  a  theoretical 
resume  of  his  long  experience  in  art.  Pacheco  also  wrote  a  very  interesting  “Book  of  Por¬ 
traits,”  which  includes  the  portraits  and  biographies  of  most  of  his  famous  Spanish 
contemporaries. 

Francisco  Herrera  (1590—1656).  His  broad  sculpturesque  treatment  of  details  and 
free  composition  appear  in  such  of  his  earliest  dated  works  as  the  Pentecost,  1617,  with  a 
remarkable  influence  from  El  Greco.  In  the  St.  Lawrence,  also  painted  in  1617,  for  the 
Convent  of  Mercy  of  Huelva,  the  virility  and  massiveness  of  his  figures  and  the  general 
sombre  tonality  foreshadow  his  first  large  painting,  the  Triumph  of  St.  Hermengild  (Se¬ 
ville  Museum)  painted  about  1624.  In  it  he  was  inspired  by  Vargas,  Roelas  and  Pacheco. 
In  1626  he  frescoed  the  church  of  San  Bonaventura,  which  compositions  show  influ¬ 
ence  of  Zurbaran;  and  two  years  later  he  finished  the  Last  Judgment  in  San  Bernardo 
of  Seville.  There  is  little  change  of  style  in  his  dark  flesh  tones  of  the  St.  Jerome  painted 
in  1636  or  in  the  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  a  St.  Anne  painted  for  the  Convent  of 
Santa  Ines.  The  style  of  his  last  period  is  seen  in  the  paintings  of  the  Life  of  St.  Basil 
(Seville  Museum  and  Louvre),  painted  in  1638  and  1639,  and  in  The  Drinker  (Worces¬ 
ter  Art  Museum)  (Fig.  57).  In  1647  he  executed  several  large  Biblical  compositions  for 
the  arch-episcopal  palace  of  Seville  (Academy  of  Madrid).  The  St.  Joseph  with  the  Infant 
Jesus  (Lazaro  Collection),  signed  and  dated  1648,  is  his  last  dated  painting.  In  1650  he 
established  himself  in  Madrid,  where  he  died.  His  art  was  followed  by  his  son  of  the  same 
name,  who  exaggerated  to  an  even  greater  degree  his  father’s  baroque  style. 
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In  1606  Madrid  definitely  became  the  capital  of  Spain,  and  the  insignificant  medieval 
town  under  Philip  IV  was  changed  into  a  most  lively  center,  where  arts  were  highly  ap¬ 
preciated  and  encouraged.  The  royal  family  had  several  painters  at  its  service,  one  of 
whom,  Bartolome  Gonzalez  (1564-1627),  born  in  Valladolid  and  pupil  of  Patricio 
Caxes,  succeeded  Pantoja  de  la  Cruz  as  royal  painter  in  1617.  He  was  a  mediocre  artist, 
author  of  many  portraits  following  the  traditional  formula  of  court  painters  and  of 
rather  inferior  religious  compositions.  Gonzalez  worked  for  the  royal  palaces  of  Burgos, 
Valladolid,  Pardo,  the  Escorial,  Buen  Retiro,  and  Torre  de  la  Parada.  There  were  still 
many  Italian  painters  in  Madrid,  such  as  Eugenio  Caxes  (1577-1642),  Vincenzo  Carduccio 
(1585-1638),  Angelio  Nardi  (1607-1660),  relatives  or  descendants  of  the  Italian  fresco 
workers  in  the  Escorial  and  followers  of  their  Manneristic  style.  The  activity  of  Pedro 
de  las  Cuevas  (1568-1635)  consisted  principally  in  training  Madrid  painters  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  These  artists  were  all  eclipsed  by  the  genius  of 
Velazquez. 

Diego  de  Silva  y  Velazquez  (1599-1661),  born  in  Seville,  worked  under  Herrera 
in  1611  and  soon  after  with  Pacheco  who,  in  1618,  became  his  father-in-law.  Velazquez 
had  Pacheco  to  thank  for  his  artistic  discipline  as  well  as  for  his  moral  guidance  in  the 
first  steps  of  life.  A  group  of  paintings  has  been  attributed  to  the  Sevillian  period  of 
Velazquez.  Several  of  them,  as  Christ  in  the  House  of  Martha  (National  Gallery,  Lon¬ 
don),  The  Breakfast  (Hermitage),  St.  Peter  (Seligmann  Rey  and  Company),  Job  (Art 
Institute  of  Chicago),  and  others,  were  probably  executed  before  the  Adoration  of  the 
Magi  (Prado)  dated  1619.  All  are  painted  in  a  youthful  strength  reminiscent  of  Herrera, 
but  are  restrained  by  the  cold  and  methodical  rules  of  Pacheco.  They  really  belong  to 
the  naturalism  which  became  the  motto  of  the  golden  age  of  Andalusian  painting. 

The  dated  Adoration  of  the  Magi  (1619)  possesses  all  the  characteristics  of  Velazquez’ 
youth.  Human  features  are  rendered  in  a  very  elaborate  technique  of  thick,  smooth  color; 
shadows  are  limited  by  light  reflections.  To  accentuate  quality,  he  builds  drapery  and 
accessories  in  a  hard  effect  of  light  and  shade  with  very  apparent  brush  strokes.  The 
Immaculate  Conception  and  St.  John  (London),  both  painted  for  the  Sevillian  Carmel¬ 
ites,  may  also  be  dated  about  1619. 
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Several  paintings  attributed  with  certainty  to  Velazquez  show  the  evolution  of  his 
style  during  his  late  Sevillian  period:  The  Musicians  (Kaiser  Friedrich  Museum),  St. 
John  the  Evangelist  (Art  Institute  of  Chicago),  St.  Simon  (Schaeffer  Galleries)  (Fig.  58), 
and  other  single  apostles,  The  Servant  (Art  Institute  of  Chicago)  (Fig.  59),  The  Young 
Men  at  a  Table  (Fondon)— companion  piece  of  The  Servant,  Old  Woman  Frying  Eggs 
(Cook  Collection,  Richmond),  Christ  and  the  Pilgrims  of  Emmaus  (Metropolitan  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Art)  and  The  Water  Carrier  (Fondon).  They  became  very  popular  paintings  and 
several  contemporary  copies  of  them  still  exist.  The  Water  Carrier  and  others  were  taken 
by  Velazquez  to  Madrid  and  became  part  of  the  decoration  of  Buen  Retiro. 

The  portraits  of  Pacheco  (Prado),  Cristobal  Suarez  (St.  Hermengild,  Seville) 
dated  1620,  Gongora  (Madrid),  and  the  Anonymous  Gentleman  (Art  Institute  of  Chi¬ 
cago)  (Fig.  59),  are  very  simple  and  realistic  paintings  in  which  Velazquez  reveals  his 
process  of  eliminating  every  pictorially  superfluous  element. 

The  St.  Ildefonso  Receiving  the  Chasuble,  painted  for  the  Sevillian  Church  of  San 
Antonio,  was  probably  executed  shortly  after  Velazquez  left  Seville  for  Madrid  in  1623. 
After  endless  endeavors,  assisted  by  Pacheco,  he  succeeded  in  painting  an  equestrian  por¬ 
trait  of  the  young  king,  Philip  IV,  which  according  to  Pacheco  was  taken  “from  nature- 
even  the  landscape.’’  This  painting  (lost)  was  publicly  exhibited  and  excited  the  ad¬ 
miration  of  the  Capital.’’  Velazquez  was  then  appointed  paintei  to  the  king  and  his  stu¬ 
dio  installed  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  palace  in  the  Prince’s  quarters.  His  earliest  dated 
portrait  of  Philip  IV  (Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art)  and  a  portrait  of  Olivares  were 
finished  in  1624.  In  them  Velazquez  continued  to  follow  the  traditional  court  formula, 
but  very  soon  his  portraits  were  enlivened  by  the  introduction  of  landscapes  and  by  a 
change  in  the  artist’s  point  of  view.  In  the  portraits  of  his  early  Madrid  period,  he  con- 
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tinued  to  employ  elaborate  and  careful  modelling,  with  smooth  brush  strokes  covering 
well  the  texture  of  the  canvas.  His  technique  was  freer  and  volumes  were  modelled  in 
light  colors  on  a  dark  preparation.  Between  1624  and  1628  he  painted  the  portrait  of 
Olivares  (Hispanic  Society  of  America)  and  the  Man  with  a  Wine  Glass  (Toledo  Museum 
of  Art  (Frontispiece). 

The  older  Madrid  artists,  Carduccio,  Caxes,  and  Nardi,  jealous  of  Velazquez’  sudden 
rise  to  fame,  criticized  his  “detestable  naturalism”  and  challenged  him  to  participate  in 
a  contest.  For  this  purpose,  in  1627,  Velazquez  painted  the  Expulsion  of  the  Moors  from 
Spain  (lost),  and  it  was  adjudged  best  by  the  tribunal  presided  over  by  Maino.  In  The 
Drinkers  (Prado),  for  which  he  was  paid  in  1629,  he  began  his  process  of  simplification. 
Its  marvelous,  virile  figures  do  not,  however,  exhibit  any  influence  from  Rubens,  who 
painted  several  months  in  Madrid  in  1628.  The  style  of  The  Drinkers  is  very  close  to  the 
Head  of  a  Woman  (Fig.  61),  which  is  a  study  probably  executed  ca.  1629. 

Velazquez  went  to  Italy  in  1629  and  visited  Venice,  Rome,  and  Naples,  where  he 
became  a  friend  of  Ribera  and  painted  the  portrait  of  Maria,  Queen  of  Hungary  (Prado). 
During  his  stay  in  Rome  he  painted  the  large  canvas,  Jacob  Receiving  the  Bloody  Coat 
of  Joseph  (Escorial),  and  The  Forge  of  Vulcan  (Prado),  both  modelled  with  very  fluid 
colors  and  cool  silvery  tones.  In  them  he  discovered  the  definitive  formula  of  his  career 
and  his  manner  of  rendering  deep  and  diffused  light  effects  with  astonishing  simplicity. 
A  head  of  Apollo  (Wildenstein  Collection)  (Fig.  62)  probably  was  a  study  for  The  Forge 
of  Vulcan. 

Upon  his  return  to  Madrid  in  1631,  Velazquez  became  the  chief  court  painter,  and 
the  decoration  of  palaces  and  the  painting  of  royal  portraits  were  his  primary  occupation. 
Soon  after  1631  he  painted  his  famous  Crucifix  (Prado),  the  portrait  of  Prince  Balthasar 
Carlos  and  Nino  de  Vallecas  (Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston)  (Fig.  63),  the  portrait  of  Don 
Diego  del  Corral  (Prado)  and  many  other  paintings.  Subsequently  he  directed  the  deco¬ 
ration  of  the  Palace  of  Buen  Retiro,  for  which  he  painted  the  great  masterpiece,  The  Sur¬ 
render  of  Breda,  finished  about  1635,  and  the  group  of  royal  equestrian  portraits  with  the 
assistance  of  El  Mazo. 

In  these  paintings  Velazquez  rid  himself  of  the  cold  academic  style  absorbed  during 
his  Italian  visit  and  so  obvious  in  Jacob  Receiving  the  Bloody  Coat  of  Joseph  and  the 
Forge  of  Vulcan.  He  is  again  the  great  master  who  executed  The  Drinkers,  but  he  has 
improved  his  technical  skill  and  gained  more  freedom.  In  The  Surrender  of  Breda  the 
combination  of  lights  is  achieved  with  mastery  and  the  persons  represented  are  some  of 
the  most  realistic  Velazquez  ever  painted.  The  texture  of  the  canvas  is  apparent  in  all 
parts  of  the  composition  and  color  preparation  may  be  seen  in  the  shaded  portions.  Vol¬ 
umes  are  modelled  in  light  color  with  rather  heavy  and  dry  pigment.  Drapery  is  painted 
with  fast  and  irregular  brush  strokes,  but  general  values  are  prepared  methodically  and 
carefully  with  fluid  color.  Final  retouching  is  accomplished  in  a  most  impressionistic 
manner.  The  landscape,  one  of  the  best  elements  of  the  painting,  is  remarkably  synthe¬ 
sized.  This  technique  characterizes  the  maturity  of  Velazquez  and  is  seen  in  his  series  of 
portraits  executed  during  this  period,  such  as  the  Duke  of  Modena  (Modena  Gallery) 
1638,  Portrait  of  a  Lady  (Berlin)  about  1640,  Don  Alonso  Pimentel  (Prado)  about  1640, 
Philip  IV  (The  Frick  Collection)  (Fig.  64)  1644,  Lady  with  a  Fan  (Wallace  Collection, 
London)  about  1645  and  the  Cardinal  Borgia  (Duveen  Brothers,  Inc.)  (Fig.  65)  about 
1645.  Menippus  and  Aesopus  (both  in  the  Prado)  were  painted  for  the  Torre  de  la 
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Parada;  and  the  series  of  buffoons,  including  Pablillos,  Morra,  El  Primo,  Don  Juan  de 
Austria,  the  Idiot  of  Coria,  and  the  Boy  of  Vallecas  (all  in  the  Prado)  also  belong  to  this 
period.  The  portraits  of  buffoons  are  among  the  finest  masterpieces  of  Velazquez. 

About  1642  he  painted  his  celebrated  religious  composition,  the  Coronation  of  the 
Virgin,  in  which,  despite  a  difference  of  technique,  the  tradition  of  the  Sevillian  School 
is  very  apparent.  He  made  a  second  trip  to  Italy  in  1649,  visiting  again  Venice,  Naples, 
and  Rome,  where  he  remained  for  some  time  painting  several  portraits,  such  as  the  one 
of  his  assistant  Juan  de  Pareja,  and  the  two  magnificent  portraits  of  Innocent  X  (Doria 
Palace,  Rome  and  National  Gallery,  Washington,  D.C.)  (Fig.  66),  probably  marking 
Velazquez’  high  point  as  a  portraitist. 

On  his  return  to  Spain,  Velazquez  was  appointed  “aposentador”  or  superintendent  of 
the  palace,  and  this  position  consumed  most  of  his  time  and  talents.  However  he  finished 
several  royal  portraits  in  the  meantime,  such  as  Marianna  de  Austria,  the  second  wife  of 
Philip  II,  continued  his  series  of  buffoons,  and  painted  a  group  of  mythological  subjects 
including  Mercury  and  Argos  (Prado),  Mars  (Prado),  and  Venus  with  the  Mirror  (Na¬ 
tional  Gallery,  London).  In  1656  he  painted  Las  Meninas  (The  Maids  of  Honor),  the 
most  realistic  painting  ever  produced  by  the  Spanish  School.  It  represents  the  Infanta 
Margareta,  also  depicted  in  a  painting  of  the  Harris  Collection  (Fig.  67),  surrounded  by 
maids  and  dwarfs  and  reveals  the  inexhaustibility  of  Velazquez’  artistic  resources  and  his 
ability  to  use  them.  Subsequently  he  painted  the  Tapestry  Weavers,  St.  Anthony  Abbott 
and  Paul  the  Hermit  (both  in  the  Prado),  and  many  portraits  of  the  royal  family. 

In  Las  Meninas  he  painted  himself  wearing  the  cross  of  the  Order  of  the  Knights  of 
Santiago,  a  distinction  accorded  to  Velazquez  a  short  time  before.  However,  in  spite  of 
this  honor  and  the  admiration  of  the  royal  family,  he  was  burdened  with  economic  diffi¬ 
culties  which  at  his  death  became  unbearable  to  his  assistant  and  successor,  Del  Mazo. 

Juan  Bautista  Martinez  del  Mazo  (1612-1667),  born  in  Cuenca,  probably  served 
his  apprenticeship  in  the  Velazquez  studio.  In  1634  he  married  Velazquez’  daughter  and 
in  that  year  the  king  appointed  him  “usher  of  the  chamber.’’  He  worked  all  his  life  as  an 
assistant  to  Velazquez,  making  copies  of  royal  portraits  which  were  finished  by  Velazquez. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  so  little  is  known  about  Del  Mazo’s  real  personality  as  a  painter. 
Most  paintings  which  are  probably  his  work  have  been  attributed  to  Velazquez. 

The  list  of  his  paintings  is  still  uncertain.  The  Portrait  of  a  Lady  (Berlin)  was 
painted  by  Del  Mazo  in  1634  but  was  probably  retouched  by  Velazquez.  Del  Mazo  was 
active  in  the  decoration  of  the  palace  of  Buen  Retiro  about  1635.  There,  with  Velaz¬ 
quez,  he  thoroughly  repainted  the  equestrian  portraits  of  Philip  III  and  Isabelle  of 
Bourbon  (Prado),  originally  executed  by  Bartolome  Gonzalez.  The  portrait  of  Prince 
Balthasar  Carlos  in  the  Riding  School  (Duke  of  Westminster  Collection,  London)  was 
painted  by  Del  Mazo  between  1639  and  1641.  He  was  by  this  time  the  drawing  teacher 
of  the  prince  and  painted  several  portraits  of  him.  Soon  after  1638,  he  executed  the  pow¬ 
erful  portrait  of  Admiral  Pulido  Pareja  (National  Gallery,  London)  although  it  is  signed 
by  Velazquez. 

It  is  possible  to  attribute  to  Del  Mazo  several  copies  after  Velazquez  wherein  he  dis¬ 
plays  an  even  stronger  preference  for  black  and  gray  than  Velazquez  himself.  The  Lady 
with  a  Mantilla  (Duke  of  Devonshire,  London)  is  also  attributed  to  Del  Mazo  and  is  obvi¬ 
ously  inspired  by  the  Velazquez  Lady  with  a  Fan,  the  model  for  the  canvases  possibly 
being  Del  Mazo’s  wife. 
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6  3  DIEGO  DE  SILVA  Y  VELAZQUEZ 

PRINCE  BALTHASAR  CARLOS  AND  DWARF,  CA.  I  635 
OIL  PAINTING  ON  CANVAS 
MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS,  BOSTON 


DIEGO  DE  SILVA  Y  VELAZQUEZ 
PORTRAIT  OF  PHILIP  IV,  1 644 
OIL  PAINTING  ON  CANVAS 
FRICK  COLLECTION,  NEW  YORK 


65  DIEGO  DE  SILVA  Y  VELAZQUEZ 

PORTRAIT  OF  CARDINAL  DE  BORJA  Y  VELASCO,  CA.  1645 


OIL  PAINTING  ON  CANVAS 

DUVEEN  BROTHERS,  INC.,  NEW  YORK 


66  DIEGO  DE  SILVA  Y  VELAZQUEZ 

PORTRAIT  OF  POPE  INNOCENT  X,  CA.  1650 
OIL  PAINTING  ON  CANVAS 
NATIONAL  GALLERY,  WASHINGTON 


67  DIEGO  DE  SILVA  Y  VELAZQUEZ 

PORTRAIT  OF  THE  INFANTA  MARGARETA,  CA.  1656 


OIL  PAINTING  ON  CANVAS 
TOMAS  HARRIS,  LIMITED,  LONDON 


The  masterpiece  of  Del  Mazo,  probably  executed  in  1652,  is  the  portrait  of  his  wife 
and  children  grouped  inside  the  Velazquez  studio,  a  remarkable  painting  from  every 
point  of  view.  One  of  his  most  interesting  activities  was  in  the  field  of  landscape  painting. 
In  1645  he  was  given  a  commission  to  paint  the  large  composition,  the  View  of  Zaragoza 
(Prado),  but  the  figures  have  been  attributed  to  Velazquez.  Del  Mazo  also  executed  the 
View  of  Pamplona,  of  which  only  copies  have  been  preserved.  The  Calle  de  la  Reina, 
Aranjuez  (Prado),  the  Fountain  of  the  Tritons,  a  View  of  Buen  Retiro,  and  another  land¬ 
scape  were  probably  painted  about  1657.  He  also  painted  twelve  large  landscapes  (Prado) 
of  scenes  near  Madrid. 

When  Velazquez  died  in  1661,  Del  Mazo  was  appointed  court  painter,  but  he  died  in 
a  state  bordering  on  poverty.  With  Del  Mazo  ends  the  brilliant  and  meteoric  school  of 
Velazquez. 
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VII 


The  artistic  second  generation  of  the  naturalistic  group  of  painters  which  arose  in 
Andalusia  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  included  such  remarkable  artists  as  Mur¬ 
illo,  Zurbaran,  and  Valdes  Leal. 

Francisco  de  Zurbaran  (1598-1661),  was  born  in  Fuente  de  Cantos  and  his  signa¬ 
ture  appears  as  early  as  1616  in  an  Immaculate  Conception  (private  collection,  Seville),  a 
handsome  composition  foreshadowing  all  his  later  quality  and  displaying  many  character¬ 
istics  of  his  austere  and  sober  style.  Every  studied  element  has  been  well  designed  in  form 
and  color  and  sculpturally  rendered  for  the  sake  of  simple  and  clear  volume.  From  various 
points  of  view,  he  is  the  successor  to  the  masters  of  the  Hispano-Flemish  style  and,  like 
them,  scrupulously  analyzed  every  detail  to  present  the  entire  composition,  as  well  as 
individual  elements,  in  as  lucid  form  as  possible. 

His  Virgin  as  a  Child  (Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art)  was  probably  painted  about 
1618.  In  1625  he  painted  the  St.  Peter  Altar  in  the  Cathedral  of  Seville  and  in  1628  sev¬ 
eral  scenes  from  the  Life  of  St.  Peter  Nolascus  for  the  Convent  of  Mercy  (Prado).  In 
1629  he  signed  the  excellent  group  of  paintings  of  St.  Bonaventura  (Berlin,  Dresden,  and 
Paris),  masterpieces  in  balance  of  mass  and  color.  In  the  same  year  he  painted  composi¬ 
tions  for  the  sacristy  of  St.  Paul  in  Seville  and  for  the  Carthusian  Monastery  of  Santa 
Marfa  de  las  Cuevas  (Museum  of  Cadiz),  including  the  famous  St.  Hugh  in  the  Refectory 
with  Monks,  of  less  stiff  and  elaborate  technique  than  previous  works  but  of  no  less  im¬ 
pressive  effect.  In  1630  he  signed  several  single  figures  of  white-robed  Carthusian  monks 
and  also  the  Beatus  Alonso  Rodriguez  (Academy  of  San  Fernando,  Madrid).  The  group 
of  musical  angels  in  the  upper  part  of  the  composition  ranks  with  the  finest  Spanish 
painting  of  the  seventeenth  century.  About  this  time  Zurbaran  was  flooded  with  commis¬ 
sions  and,  following  the  current  fashion,  he  was  obliged  to  paint  collections  of  large  can¬ 
vases  displaying  various  scenes  from  legends  and  lives  of  saints.  Typical  examples  are  The 
Flight  into  Egypt  (Toledo  Museum  of  Art)  (Fig  68)  and  the  Legend  of  the  Bell  (Cincin¬ 
nati  Art  Museum)  (Fig.  69).  The  following  year  he  signed  a  Veronica  (private  collection, 
Madrid)  and  his  largest  composition,  the  Apotheosis  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  (Museum, 
Seville),  with  a  self-portrait.  An  Immaculate  Conception  (private  collection,  Jerez)  is 
signed  in  1632.  In  the  next  year  he  probably  executed  St.  Gregory  (Museum,  Seville) 
and  a  very  beautiful  and  simple  still  life  (Contini-Bonacossi  Collection,  Florence),  ele¬ 
ments  of  which  appear  in  many  of  his  paintings. 
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68  FRANCISCO  DE  ZURBARAN 

THE  FLIGHT  INTO  EGYPT,  CA.  1630 
OIL  PAINTING  ON  CANVAS 
TOLEDO  MUSEUM  OF  ART 

Between  1635  and  1637  he  painted  a  series  of  compositions  (Museum,  Seville)  for 
the  Carthusian  Monastery  of  Jerez,  St.  Lawrence  (Hermitage),  St.  Roman  (Art  Institute 
of  Chicago)  and  a  Monk  Holding  a  Skull  (Seligmann,  Rey  and  Company)  (Fig.  70).  In 
1637,  while  in  Madrid,  he  signed  a  testimonial  for  Velazquez,  who  was  about  to  be  named 
Caballero  de  Santiago,  and  painted  with  considerable  collaboration  ten  compositions 
representing  the  labors  of  Hercules  for  the  king’s  palace  of  Buen  Retiro.  By  this  time  he 
was  honored  with  the  title  of  royal  painter,  and  in  1638  he  signed  the  Adoration  of  the 
Shepherds  for  the  Carthusian  Monastery  of  Jerez  with  this  new  title.  In  1638  he  also 
executed  the  decoration  of  the  elaborate  ship  given  to  the  king  by  the  city  of  Seville  for 
the  lake  at  his  palace.  The  Savior  (private  collection,  Seville),  the  Mass  of  Father  Cabanu- 
elas  in  the  Monastery  of  Guadalupe,  as  well  as  an  Epiphany  (Museum,  Grenoble) 
and  a  Circumcision  and  Annunciation,  were  executed  for  the  Carthusian  Monastery  of 
Jerez  in  the  same  year.  A  year  later  he  was  engaged  in  painting  a  series  of  compositions 
with  the  Legend  of  St.  Jerome  for  the  Convent  of  the  Saint  in  Guadalupe,  and  several  of 
them  still  show  a  strong  affinity  to  Ribera.  He  also  painted  for  Guadalupe  the  famous  por¬ 
traits  of  Father  Salmeron  Yanez  and  Father  Illescas. 
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69  FRANCISCO  DE  ZURBARAN 

THE  LEGEND  OF  THE  BELL,  1630 
OIL  PAINTING  ON  CANVAS 
CINCINNATI  ART  MUSEUM 

About  1640  he  painted  several  portraits,  including  the  Doctor  of  the  University  of 
Salamanca  (Isabella  Stewart  Gardner  Museum,  Boston),  a  young  knight  (Berlin),  a  little 
girl  (Copenhagen),  the  mystic  Henry  Suso  (Museum,  Seville),  and  the  Carthusian  Monk 
Reading  (Hispanic  Society  of  America)  (Fig.  71).  A  Holy  Family  (Budapest),  St.  Fran¬ 
cis  of  Assisi  (private  collection,  Madrid)  and  a  Madonna  and  Child  also  belong  to  this 
period.  From  1640  to  1645  he  painted  a  group  of  single  saints,  including  St.  Margaret 
(Madrid),  St.  Christina  (Strassburg),  St.  Apollonia  (Louvre),  and  several  others  dressed 
according  to  the  fashion  of  the  period.  The  kneeling  St.  Francis  (National  Gallery,  Lon¬ 
don),  the  St.  Jerome  (Fine  Arts  Society  of  San  Diego)  (Fig.  72),  the  Portrait  of  San  Diego 
de  Alcala  (Lazaro  Collection,  Madrid)  and  a  series  of  St.  Francis  in  Ecstasy  were  probably 
painted  at  this  time.  The  Immaculate  Conception  (Budapest)  and  a  figure  of  Christ 
gathering  up  his  garments  after  the  flagellation  (Church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  Jadra- 
que)  are  dated  1661. 

The  principal  collaborators  and  assistants  of  Zurbaran  were  Martinez  de  Grana- 
dilla,  Bernabe  de  Ayala,  and  the  Brothers  Polanco.  These  brothers  became  famous 
for  their  replicas  of  Zurbaran’s  paintings,  which  have  frequently  been  taken  for  originals 
of  the  master. 


70  FRANCISCO  DE  ZURBARAN 

MONK  HOLDING  A  SKULL,  CA.  1635 

OIL  PAINTING  ON  CANVAS 

ARNOLD  SELIGMANN,  REY  AND  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 


7  1  FRANCISCO  DE  ZURBARAN 

DETAIL  OF  CARTHUSIAN  MONK  READING,  C,A.  1 640 
OIL  PAINTING  ON  CANVAS 

HISPANIC  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICA,  NEW  YORK 


Pablo  Legote  (1590-1672),  born  in  Luxembourg,  worked  as  early  as  1615  in  Se¬ 
ville.  One  of  his  earliest  works  is  probably  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi  (Cathedral  of 
Cadiz),  in  which  the  influence  of  Vargas  and  Roelas  is  obvious.  He  collaborated  with  the 
latter  and  Pacheco  in  the  Retable  of  the  Chapel  of  the  University  of  Seville.  In  1647 
executed  a  St.  Jerome  very  close  to  Zurbaran,  in  1665  the  high  altar  of  the  parish  church 
of  Espera  and  in  1639  the  high  altar  at  Lebrija. 

Bartolome  Esteban  Murillo  (1618-1682),  born  in  Seville,  at  the  age  of  ten  en¬ 
tered  the  Academy  of  Juan  del  Castillo,  which  was  a  more  modest  studio  than  the  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Roelas  and  much  more  humble  than  Pacheco’s  brilliant  academy,  the  intellectual 
center  of  Seville. 

The  earliest  known  works  of  Murillo  are  a  signed  canvas  with  the  Virgin  and  St. 
Francis  (Fitzwilliam  Museum,  Cambridge)  and  the  signed  Virgin  and  St.  Dominick, 
painted  for  the  convent  of  St.  Thomas  in  Seville  and  dated  1639.  Their  style  is  rather 
similar  to  that  of  Castillo.  Cean  Bermudez  says  that  in  1643,  with  money  obtained  from 
the  sale  of  a  group  of  paintings  sent  to  America,  Murillo  visited  Madrid,  where  he  met 
Velazquez  and  copied  works  of  the  great  masters. 
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FRANCISCO  DE  ZURBARAN 
ST.  JEROME,  1645 
OIL  PAINTING  ON  CANVAS 
FINE  ARTS  SOCIETY  OF  SAN  DIEGO 


73  BARTOLOME  ESTEBAN  MURILLO 

ST.  GILES  BEFORE  POPE  GREGORY  IX,  CA.  1645 
OIL  PAINTING  ON  CANVAS 

The  canvases  for  the  Franciscan  Monastery  in  Seville,  begun  in  1645,  aroused  the 
admiration  of  the  people  and  Murillo  became  a  very  popular  painter.  The  Death  of  St. 
Clara,  the  Kitchen  with  Angels  (Louvre),  San  Diego  de  Alcala  Giving  Alms  to  the  Poor 
(Academy,  Madrid),  the  Ecstasy  of  St.  Francis  (Academy,  Madrid),  the  Ecstasy  of  San 
Diego  de  Alcala  (Toulouse),  St.  Giles  before  the  Pope  (Fig.  73),  Two  Franciscan  Monks 
(London),  the  Monk  and  the  Bandit  (Havre),  San  Diego  Surprised  by  the  Guardian 
(New  York)  and  San  Diego  During  the  Roman  Epidemic  (Paris)  integrate  this  group  of 
the  most  characteristic  paintings  of  Murillo’s  first  period.  In  them  Murillo  observes  the 
medieval  practice  of  painting  everything  in  an  explicit  and  clear  manner,  and  his  figures 
are  hard  and  academic.  Although  much  impressed  by  Zurbaran,  he  made  the  first  at¬ 
tempt  to  paint  light  elements  against  a  light  background.  In  the  Kitchen  with  Angels, 
signed  and  dated  in  1646,  in  which  he  employs  a  similar  technique  and  the  same  models 
as  Velazquez  in  his  early  works,  the  study  of  still  life  reveals  his  great  ability. 


The  Flight  into  Egypt  (Seville),  ca.  1648,  and  the  Holy  Family  with  a  Bird  (Prado) 
demonstrate  his  progress  in  technique  and  improvement  in  lighting.  The  Last  Supper, 
a  vigorous  and  beautiful  painting,  executed  in  1650  for  Santa  Maria  la  Blanca,  was 
painted  with  the  aid  of  one  of  his  assistants,  El  Mulato. 

Between  1645  and  1660  Murillo’s  workshop  became  the  most  active  in  Seville.  Rep¬ 
licas  of  his  Madonna  and  Child  and  Immaculate  Conception  are  countless.  Several  un¬ 
dated  paintings  were  probably  executed  during  this  period,  such  as  the  Annunciation 
(Prado),  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  (Kaiser  Friedrich  Museum),  the  Apostle  James 
(Prado),  a  powerful  figure  reminiscent  of  Ribera,  and  the  Virgin  of  Mercy  Appearing  to 
St.  Peter  Nolasco  (Seville),  with  what  is  thought  to  be  a  self-portrait  of  the  artist.  In  the 
Immaculate  Conception  painted  in  1652  for  the  Hermandad  of  Seville,  Murillo’s  early 
style  has  undergone  a  change  also  noticeable  in  St.  Leander  and  St.  Isidore  in  the  Cathe 
dral  of  Seville  and  in  the  Nativity  of  the  Virgin  (Louvre),  both  of  which  were  painted 
in  1655. 

In  1660  Murillo  founded  in  Seville  an  academy  for  needy  students  of  painting.  By 
this  time  he  had  painted  the  St.  Ann  (Prado),  and  in  1663  and  1664  he  executed  the 
famous  canvases  for  the  church  of  St.  Augustine  (Seville  Museum),  wherein  the  elabo¬ 
rate  and  academic  technique  of  his  first  period  has  become  a  free  and  simpler  manner. 
Features  are  less  harsh,  and  the  balance  between  light  and  shade  is  more  realistic.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  tradition,  Murillo  left  the  landscape  backgrounds  to  be  executed  by  Iriarte, 
a  painter  formed  in  the  School  of  Herrera.  In  1665  he  painted  several  canvases  for  Santa 
Marfa  la  Blanca,  the  Miracle  of  St.  Roman  (Prado),  the  Immaculate  Conception  (Louvre), 
the  Christ  Child  as  a  Shepherd  (Prado),  the  large  and  celebrated  St.  Anthony  of  the  Ca¬ 
thedral  of  Seville,  and  probably  St.  Thomas  of  Villanueva  dividing  his  clothes  among  the 
beggar  boys  (Cincinnati  Art  Museum)  (Fig.  74)  and  Jacob  and  Rachel  at  the  Well  (Sam¬ 
uel  H.  Kress)  (Fig.  75).  In  the  same  year  he  began  his  paintings  for  the  Monastery  of  the 
Capuchins  in  Seville,  soon  interrupted  but  resumed  in  1668.  Compositions  painted  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  period  were:  The  Apparition  of  Christ  and  the  Virgin  to  St.  Francis  (Cologne), 
St.  Joseph  with  the  Christ  Child  (Seville  Museum),  SS.  Juste  and  Rufina  (Seville  Mu¬ 
seum),  St.  Anthony  (Seville  Museum),  St.  Felix  of  Cantalicio  (Seville  Museum),  St.  John 
the  Baptist  in  the  Desert  (Seville  Museum),  SS.  Leander  and  Bonaventura  (Seville  Mu¬ 
seum),  the  Virgen  de  la  Servilleta  (Pitti  Palace),  the  Virgen  de  Belen,  and  the  Guardian 
Angel  (Seville  Museum).  In  them  similarities  to  Zurbaran  and  Ribera  are  still  apparent, 
but  they  are  remote  from  the  minute  conceptions  of  Murillo’s  earliest  style.  The  paint¬ 
ings  executed  after  resumption  of  work  in  1668  are:  the  Immaculate  Conception  with  the 
God-Head,  St.  Thomas  of  Villanueva  with  the  Poor,  the  Vision  of  St.  Anthony,  the  An¬ 
nunciation,  St.  Francis  Disrobing  Christ,  the  Pieta,  the  Nativity,  and  St.  Felix  of  Canta¬ 
licio.  The  two  Immaculate  Conceptions  painted  for  the  Capuchins  and  a  signed  third  in 
San  Felipe  de  Cadiz  belong  to  this  second  group.  Murillo  struck  the  climax  of  his  career 
in  these  paintings,  in  which  he  achieved  his  technique  of  soft  transition  between  figures 
and  background.  He  was  no  longer  interested  in  defining  forms  and  conforming  to  strict 
canons  of  human  anatomy,  but  with  a  few  brush  strokes  barely  suggested  the  desired 
form. 

Between  1667  and  1668  Murillo  painted  several  single  saints  for  the  Chapterhouse 
of  the  Cathedral  of  Seville.  In  1670  he  began  work  for  the  Hospital  de  la  Caridad  in  Se¬ 
ville:  Moses  Striking  the  Rock,  Miracle  of  the  Loaves  and  Fishes,  Abraham  and  the 
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BARTOLOM&  ESTEBAN  MURILLO 

ST.  THOMAS  OF  VILLANUEVA  DIVIDING  HIS  CLOTHES 
AMONG  THE  BEGGAR  BOYS,  CA.  1665 
OIL  PAINTING  ON  CANVAS 
CINCINNATI  ART  MUSEUM 


75  BARTOLOME  ESTEBAN  MURILLO 

JACOB  AND  RACHEL  AT  THE  WELL,  CA.  1670 
OIL  PAINTING  ON  CANVAS 
SAMUEL  H.  KRESS;  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Angels,  Curing  of  the  Paralytic,  Liberation  of  St.  Peter,  Return  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  the 
Christ  Child,  St.  John  the  Baptist  as  a  Child,  St.  Elizabeth  Healing  Leprosy,  and  St.  John 
of  God— intensely  realistic  and  theatrical  compositions. 

The  style  of  his  painting  in  the  Hospital  of  the  Venerables,  representing  the  Virgin 
and  Priests,  accomplished  in  1680,  proves  Murillo’s  adherence  to  the  formula  developed 
in  his  paintings  for  the  Hospital  de  la  Caridad.  A  group  of  canvases  for  Cadiz,  in  most  of 
which  paintings  the  hands  of  assistants  are  obvious,  is  his  last  work,  for  Murillo  died  in 
that  town  when  he  fell  from  a  scaffolding  while  painting  in  the  Church  of  St.  Catherine. 

During  his  life,  Murillo  painted  compositions  with  beggar  boys  and  various  scenes 
of  genre,  of  which  the  Two  Maids  in  the  Balcony  (Widener  Collection)  (Fig.  77)  is  a  re¬ 
markable  specimen.  He  also  painted  many  portraits,  remarkable  for  their  simplicity  of 
coloring,  such  as  the  impressive  Portrait  of  a  Man  (City  Art  Museum  of  St.  Louis)  (Fig. 
76).  Murillo  had  many  pupils  and  collaborators,  among  whom  must  be  mentioned  Gas- 
ear,  his  son  but  not  truly  a  painter;  Meneses  Osorio,  his  favorite  pupil;  Juan  Garzon, 
who  worked  extensively  with  Osorio;  Nunez  de  Villavicencio;  Juan  Simon  Gutierrez, 
who  painted  a  series  of  the  life  of  St.  Dominick;  Sebastian  Gomez  (El  Mulato),  Murillo’s 
slave;  Alonso  de  Escobar;  Fernando  Marquez;  Francisco  Perez  de  Peneda;  Jose  Lo¬ 
pez;  and  Francisco  Antolinez  de  Sarabia. 
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77  BARTOLOME  ESTEBAN  MURILLO 

TWO  MAIDS  IN  THE  BALCONY,  CA.  1670 
OIL  PAINTING  ON  CANVAS 
JOSEPH  E.  WIDENER,  ELKINS  PARK 

In  the  earliest  painting  of  Juan  de  Valdes  Leal  (1622-1690),  a  signed  St.  Andrew 
in  Cordova  in  1649,  he  appears  a  well-formed  painter  and  one  greatly  influenced  by 
Herrera.  La  Virgen  de  los  Plateros  (Museum,  Cordova)  also  belongs  to  this  early  Cordo¬ 
van  period.  Between  1650  and  1653  he  painted  the  large  canvases  for  the  Convent  of 
Santa  Clara  in  Carmona,  inspired  by  Murillo.  In  all  paintings  of  his  first  period,  colors 
are  combined  and  mixed  in  a  most  complex  way  to  produce  unusual  contrasts  of  light. 

In  1656  he  was  established  in  Seville  and,  in  the  following  year,  executed  several 
large  canvases  for  the  Convent  of  St.  Jerome,  considered  some  of  his  best  painting.  In 
these  he  developed  the  various  aspects  of  his  temperament,  influenced  by  the  greatly  di¬ 
versified  tendencies  of  the  prolific  Sevillian  School  of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  1657 
painted  a  series  of  standing  saints  for  the  same  convent.  His  large  retable  for  the  Con¬ 
vent  of  Carmen  of  Cordova  was  painted  in  1658,  and  the  following  year  he  signed  and 
dated  the  Child  Jesus  Embracing  the  Cross.  In  1660  he  finished  one  of  his  largest  works,  the 
Retable  of  St.  Benet  of  Calatrava  (Church  of  Montesion,  Seville),  and  the  Allegory  of  Van¬ 
ity  (Wadsworth  Atheneum,  Hartford)  (Fig.  78).  In  1661  he  painted  the  Virgin  Mary  giving 
the  chasuble  to  San  Ildefonso  (Cathedral,  Seville).  He  painted  in  the  Misericordia  Hos¬ 
pital  in  Seville  in  1668  and,  as  recorded  in  a  collection  of  his  etchings,  in  1671  he  directed 
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the  great  theatrical  arrangements  in  the  Cathedral  of  Seville  for  the  feast  of  the  canoni¬ 
zation  of  St.  Ferdinand.  In  1672  he  received  a  commission  to  paint  for  the  Charity  Hos¬ 
pital  in  Seville,  where  Murillo  was  at  work,  the  terrifying  Finis  Gloriae  Mundi  and  In 
Ictu  Oculi,  and  the  horrible  ugliness  of  decomposition  portrayed  in  the  greatest  real¬ 
ism  shows  what  Valdes  Leal  might  have  accomplished  if  he  had  been  given  an  opportunity 
to  rise  above  his  miserable  life. 

In  1674  he  went  to  Madrid,  and  on  his  return  to  Seville  he  painted  the  large  scenes 
from  the  life  of  St.  Ignatius,  wherein  he  shows  the  beginning  of  his  decadence.  In  1678 
he  signed  the  Entombment  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Mercedarias  in  Seville  and  soon  after, 
the  large  Triumph  of  St.  Ferdinand  (Cathedral,  Seville).  In  1682  he  signed  another  com¬ 
position  of  the  Immaculate  Conception.  Two  years  later  he  began  the  murals  of  the 
Hospital  of  Priests  in  Seville,  but  this  work  was  fulfilled  in  great  part  with  the  aid  of  as¬ 
sistants,  among  whom  was  his  son,  Lucas  (1661-1725),  a  very  mediocre  painter.  At  this 
time  Valdes  Leal  also  painted  his  largest  and  last  composition,  the  Exaltation  of  the 
Holy  Cross  in  the  Hospital  of  Charity,  which  is  a  resume  of  all  his  artistic  theories,  his 
feelings,  and  his  taste  for  crowded  and  tortured  compositions. 

Alonso  Cano  (1601-1667),  born  in  Granada,  studied  in  the  Pacheco  Academy. 
Simultaneously  he  mastered  painting  and  sculpture.  Early  works  are  several  retables 
carved  and  painted  by  him  for  churches  in  Seville.  Later  he  executed  several  paintings 
for  the  Carthusian  Monastery  and  the  Church  of  Montesiou  in  Seville,  works  which 
made  him  famous.  By  1651  he  was  considered  one  of  the  greatest  painters  in  Seville. 
In  1637,  in  Madrid,  he  worked  in  the  royal  palaces  and  in  the  churches  of  Santiago, 
San  Gines  and  Santa  Maria.  He  was  then  appointed  painter  to  the  king  and  became 
drawing  master  to  the  Infante  Balthasar  Carlos.  He  painted  for  a  short  time  in  Valencia 
in  1644  and  soon  after  established  himself  definitely  in  Granada,  where  he  worked  until 
the  end  of  his  turbulent  life.  It  was  in  Granada  that  he  accomplished  his  most  successful 
works,  both  in  sculpture  and  painting. 

"Fhe  work  of  Cano  has  some  similarity  to  Zurbaran  as  can  be  seen  in  the  St. 
Lawrence  (William  Rockhill  Nelson  Gallery,  Kansas  City)  (Fig.  79)  painted  ca.  1638 
and  yet  incorporates  many  theoretical  principles  of  Pacheco.  The  simplicity  of  his 
work  and  his  clear  and  well-defined  forms  indicate  that  he  was  more  a  sculptor  than 
painter.  Most  of  his  productions  are  found  in  Andalusian  churches  and  their  excel¬ 
lence  classes  him  as  a  painter  of  the  first  rank  in  the  Andalusian  School  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century.  His  portraits  are  rather  remarkable,  the  most  important  being  that  of 
the  dramatist  Calderon  (Louvre)  and  several  others  in  the  Prado. 

THE  PAINTERS  OF  MADRID  DURING  THE  SECOND  HALF  OF  THE 
SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 

Madrid  had  a  legion  of  painters  during  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
With  the  Spanish  court  as  a  magnet,  this  city  drew  and  absorbed  all  the  artistic  talent  of 
Spain.  Although  most  of  them  were  rather  mediocre  artists,  the  most  outstanding  were 
Francisco  Collantes,  Antonio  Pereda,  Carreho  cle  Miranda,  Claudio  Coella,  Mateo  Cerezo, 
and  the  two  sons  of  the  Italian  Antonio  Rizi. 

Francisco  Collantes  was  born  in  Madrid  in  1599.  A  pupil  of  Vincenzo  Carduccio, 
he  became  famous  for  his  landscapes.  In  his  Vision  of  Ezekiel  (Prado)  he  is  still  in¬ 
fluenced  by  Bassano.  Collantes  was  a  skillful  painter  and  good  colorist,  and  his  Burning 
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Bush  (Louvre)  and  Hagar  and  Ishmael  (Museum,  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design)  (Fig. 
80)  are  works  of  his  developed  style.  He  also  worked  in  the  decoration  of  the  palace  of 
Buen  Retiro. 

Antonio  Pereda  was  born  in  Valladolid  in  1599.  His  earliest  known  painting,  an 
Immaculate  Conception,  is  dated  1617,  and  his  Elias  Received  into  Paradise  (Cadiz) 
must  be  a  contemporary  work.  In  both  the  style  is  confused  and  far  from  the  vaporous 
quality  which  made  him  famous,  seen  in  such  late  paintings,  dated  1641,  as  the  Ecee 
Homo  (Prado)  and  the  Trinity  (Budapest).  The  St.  Jerome  (Prado),  his  masterpiece, 
and  the  Triumph  of  Life  (Prado),  strongly  influenced  by  Velazquez,  were  painted  in 
1643.  His  Portrait  of  a  Gentleman  (Munich),  dated  1651,  and  other  late  portraits 
show  some  influence  from  Van  Dyck.  The  Hispanic  Society  of  America  possesses  a  St. 
Anthony  (Fig.  81)  dated  1665.  Pereda  was  highly  regarded  by  the  Madrid  nobility.  His 
best  assistant  and  follower  was  Alonso  del  Arco  (1625-1700),  called  the  “mute”  of 
Pereda. 

Carreno  de  Miranda  (1614-1685)  left  Aviles,  where  he  was  born,  for  Madrid. 
There  he  studied  with  Pedro  de  las  Cuevas  and,  later,  with  Bartolome  Roman.  He 
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copied  the  works  of  Raphael,  Rubens  and  Van  Dyck  in  the  royal  collections  and  he  was 
more  impressed  by  those  masters  than  by  Velazquez,  who  was  at  the  time  at  his  zenith. 
The  earliest  paintings  of  Carreno  were  executed  for  various  churches  in  Madrid.  In 
1634  he  painted  for  the  College  of  Doha  Marfa  de  Aragon  and  the  Convent  of  the 
Rosary.  His  Annunciation  in  St.  Francis  is  dated  1653  and  the  Magdalen  in  the  Desert 
(Academy,  Madrid)  in  the  next  year.  Carreno  was  commissioned  by  Velazquez  in  1655 
to  paint  in  the  Salon  de  los  Espejos  of  the  Royal  Palace,  several  scenes  from  the  legend 
of  Vulcan,  later  completed  by  Francisco  Rizi.  The  influences  of  Rubens  and  Van 
Dyck  are  apparent  in  his  St.  Sebastian  (Prado),  dated  1656,  in  the  Portrait  of  Don 
Bernabe  Ochoa  (Hispanic  Society  of  America)  and  in  the  Santiago  (Budapest)  dated 
1660.  In  1667  he  applied  for  the  position  of  court  painter,  succeeding  Del  Mazo,  and  this 
post  was  accorded  him  in  1669.  He  became  the  favorite  painter  of  Charles  II. 

During  this  period  he  painted  many  religious  works  in  Madrid,  Toledo,  Segovia, 
and  Alcala.  They  are  characterized  by  a  fast  technique  and  irregular  brush  strokes,  with 
strong  contrasts  of  dark  and  light.  He  began  a  series  of  portraits  in  1671  of  the  members 
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of  the  court,  such  as  Mariana  de  Austria,  Charles  II,  Valenzuela,  Don  Juan  de  Austria, 
Marquesa  de  Santa  Cruz,  and  others.  An  Immaculate  Conception  (Hispanic  Society  of 
America)  is  dated  1676.  Carreno  painted  the  enormous  Nina  Gorda  (Prado)  in  1680  in 
the  manner  of  Velazquez’  series  of  portraits  of  court  dwarfs.  The  Baptism  of  Christ  (Fig.  82) 
dated  1682  still  retains  some  of  Van  Dyck’s  coloring.  His  portrait  of  a  Russian  Ambas¬ 
sador  (Prado)  and  the  Cardinal  Pascual  de  Aragon  (Barcelona  Museum),  both  dated 
1684,  are  his  last  dated  works. 

Carreno  de  Miranda  had  many  followers,  for  his  style  was  easier  to  follow  than  that 
of  Velazquez.  He  thus  became  the  most  fashionable  artist  of  the  School  of  Madrid  during 
the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  His  best  follower  was  Mateo  Cerezo  (1626- 
1 666)  son  of  a  painter  of  Burgos  by  the  same  name.  Cerezo  worked  in  the  Carreno  studio 
when  very  young  and  soon  received  commissions  to  paint  for  the  churches  of  Madrid, 
for  the  Carthusian  Monastery  of  Segovia,  and  for  the  Cathedrals  of  Badajoz,  Palencia, 
Malaga,  Valladolid  and  Burgos.  The  Prado  possesses  several  of  the  dated  paintings  of  his 
last  period,  such  as  the  Mystical  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine,  1660,  St.  Augustine,  1663, 
and  an  Assumption.  His  final  and  most  celebrated  work  was  a  Supper  at  Emmaus  (lost), 
of  which  an  engraving  made  by  Castillo  is  preserved.  Cerezo  was  a  very  skillful  master 
and,  like  Carreno,  was  attracted  by  baroque  compositions.  He  was  however  not  only  as 
great  a  colorist  as  his  master  but  a  better  draughtsman. 
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Juan  Martin  Carezalero  (1633—1673)  is  another  of  Carreho’s  distinguished  pupils, 
but  most  of  his  works  are  lost.  The  Prado  possesses  by  him  a  mystical  subject,  very  close 
to  the  style  of  Cerezo. 

Jose  Jimenez  Donoso,  born  in  1628,  who  became  an  assistant  of  Claudio  Coello 
in  the  decoration  of  the  Church  of  San  Isidoro;  Jose  de  Ledesma  (1630-1670);  Barto- 
lome  Vicente  (1640-1700);  and  Luis  de  Sotomayor  (1637—1673)  must  be  mentioned 
as  other  pupils  of  Carreho. 

Jose  Leonardo  (1616-1656),  a  pupil  of  Pedro  de  las  Cuevas,  followed  the  style 
of  Velazquez,  copying  several  of  his  portraits.  In  1634  he  worked  in  the  decoration  of 
the  Salon  de  Reynos,  painting  the  Surrender  of  Breda  and  the  Taking  of  Acqui  (Prado). 
I11  1641  he  painted  the  chapel  of  the  Royal  Palace  in  collaboration  with  Felix  Gastello. 

Juan  de  Arellano  (1614-1676),  who  was  born  in  Toledo  and  worked  there  and 
in  Alcala,  is  famous  for  his  paintings  of  flowers.  His  son-in-law,  Bartolome  Perez 
(1634-1693),  is  his  best  follower. 

Juan  Rizi  (1595-1675)  and  Francisco  Riz.i  (1608-1685)  were  sons  of  Antonio  Rizi, 
a  Bolognese  painter  who  was  established  in  Spain  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century.  Juan,  a  pupil  of  Maino,  entered  the  Benedictine  order,  becoming  a 
prominent  abbot.  His  paintings  are  realistic  but  executed  in  utter  simplicity.  They 
show  a  strong  influence  of  Velazquez  and  Del  Mazo;  in  fact  the  works  of  Juan  Rizi 
have  often  been  confused  with  those  of  the  former  artists.  His  most  celebrated  paintings 
are  the  Portrait  of  Redin  (Prado),  four  canvases  on  the  Life  of  St.  Benite  (Academy 
of  San  Fernando)  and  several  religious  paintings  in  the  Benedictine  Monastery.  Fran¬ 
cisco  Rizi  was  a  pupil  of  Carduccio  but,  like  Carreho,  became  impressed  by  the  style  of 
the  Flemish.  He  worked  for  a  long  period  with  Carreho,  in  the  Cathedral  of  Toledo,  but 
his  Adoration  of  the  Magi  dated  1645  reveals  his  inferiority  to  the  latter.  In  1656  he 
became  court  painter  to  Philip  III,  finishing  the  Carreho  paintings  in  the  Salon  de  los 
Espejos.  He  then  was  appointed  director  of  the  royal  theatre  of  Buen  Retiro,  and  this 
position  gradually  gave  him  control  over  the  artistic  taste  of  the  Spanish  court.  Fran¬ 
cisco  Rizi  is  responsible  for  the  ultra-baroque  style  of  the  period  of  Charles  II.  His 
paintings  and  decorative  compositions  are  countless,  but  very  weak.  They  may  be  seen 
in  the  Cathedral  of  Toledo  and  in  several  churches  of  Madrid. 

Marcantonio  Escalante  (1630-1670)  must  be  mentioned  in  the  rather  large  group 
of  assistants  and  followers  of  Rizi.  He  simplified  the  Rizi  style,  as  can  be  seen  in  the 
Annunciation  (Hispanic  Society  of  America),  painted  in  1653,  and  in  his  masterpiece,  the 
Immaculate  Conception  (Budapest  Museum),  signed  in  1663. 

Jose  Antolinez  (1639-1668),  a  Sevillian  painter  trained  under  Iriarte,  established 
himself  very  early  in  Madrid,  where  he  worked  with  Francisco  Rizi.  His  paintings  show 
that  he  was  affected  by  the  art  of  Titian  and  other  sixteenth  century  Italian  painters  and 
also  by  the  work  of  Ribera.  His  St.  John  the  Baptist  (Hispanic  Society  of  America) 
reveals  these  tendencies. 

Claudio  Coello  (ca.  1630-1693)  served  his  apprenticeship  under  Francisco  Rizi 
and  later  under  Carreho,  but  despite  their  great  influence  he  was  probably  more  inspired 
by  Velazquez  and  the  great  Italian  Renaissance  works  in  the  royal  collections.  He 
copied  extensively  from  nature  and  cultivated  a  very  realistic  style.  His  earliest  works 


are  included  in  several  large  Rizi  enterprises.  Several  frescoes  in  the  Cathedral  of  Toledo, 
in  the  Monastery  of  Paular  in  San  Isidro  in  Madrid,  and  in  the  Royal  Palace  belong 
to  this  period.  Subsequently  he  painted  in  Saragossa,  but  in  1684  he  returned  to  Madrid 
and  soon  after  received  the  commission  for  what  is  considered  his  finest  work  —  the  enor¬ 
mous  painting  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  in  the  main  altar  of  the  sacristy  of  the  Escorial, 
which  includes  the  portraits  of  the  king  and  the  most  prominent  members  of  the  Spanish 
nobility.  This  painting  may  be  considered  the  last  important  work  produced  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  In  1686  Coello  was  appointed  court  painter,  and  he  painted  sev¬ 
eral  portraits  of  the  king  and  royal  family,  and  various  religious  compositions  now  in 
the  Prado.  In  1691  he  was  designated  painter  of  the  Cathedral  of  Toledo,  but  the  success 
of  his  latter  life  was  dimmed  by  the  arrival  in  1692  of  the  Neapolitan  painter,  Luca 
Giordano. 

Antonio  Palomino  y  Velasco  (1653-1726)  was  trained  in  Cordova  but  very  early 
he  went  to  Madrid,  where  he  became  a  friend  of  Carreno  and  Claudio  Coello.  Palomino 
worked  in  Valencia,  Salamanca,  Granada,  Cordova  and  Madrid,  but  he  assumes  a  much 
more  significant  role  as  a  writer  on  art  than  as  a  painter.  He  published  several  books 
on  the  theory  of  painting,  but  his  important  work  is  the  “Spanish  Parnassus  of  Cele¬ 
brated  Painters,”  which  was  published  about  1724.  This  invaluable  book  includes  ex¬ 
tensive  monographs  of  all  the  famous  Spanish  painters  and  has  proven  a  marvelous  source 
of  information  concerning  the  history  of  Spanish  painting. 

1  he  School  of  Madrid  was  continued  by  a  group  of  servile  imitators  of  Luca 
Giordano,  but  this  was  a  period  characterized  by  an  artistic  as  well  as  a  political  decadence. 
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After  the  death  of  Carreno  in  the  last  of  the  seventeenth  century,  it  was  again  neces¬ 
sary  to  import  foreign  painters  for  the  Spanish  court.  Even  during  the  lifetime  of  Charles 
II,  Luca  Giordano,  a  painter  from  Naples,  arrived  in  Spain,  an  artist  of  great  fame,  and 
worked  in  the  decoration  of  the  most  important  palaces  and  religious  buildings  there. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty  the  Italian  painters  were  replaced  by  French; 
the  baroque  style  of  Carreno,  Rizi,  and  Giordano  was  replaced  by  the  French  rococo 
of  Jean  Ranc,  Louis-Michel  Vanloo,  and  Michel-Ange  Houasse.  In  1751  an  academy  of 
art  was  founded  in  Madrid— first  directed  by  the  Italian  Corrado  Giaquinto  and  ten  years 
later  by  Anton  Raphael  Mengs,  a  Bohemian  painter  trained  in  Italy  and  a  close  friend 
of  Winkelmann.  Mengs  became  the  court  painter  of  Charles  III  and  dictator  of  the 
Spanish  artistic  taste.  He  imposed  on  the  School  of  Madrid  a  frigid,  pseudo-classicism, 
banishing  from  painting  its  brilliancy  of  color,  its  gaiety,  and  baldness  of  conception,  in 
an  effort  to  attain  the  simplicity  of  antique  art. 

Giambattista  Tiepolo  arrived  in  Spain  with  his  two  sons  two  years  later,  and  he 
worked  in  Madrid  until  his  death  in  1770.  The  Spanish  masters  of  this  period  were 
overwhelmed  and  greatly  influenced  by  the  varied  tendencies  brought  to  Spain  by 
foreign  artists.  Luis  Menendez  (1716-1780)  was  probably  the  best  of  these  Spanish 
artists,  painting  very  remarkable  compositions  and  exceptionally  good  still  lifes,  as 
the  Fruit  and  a  Vase  of  Flowers,  ca.  1750  (Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston)  (Fig.  83).  Paret 
Alcazar  (1746—1799)  was  ^ie  most  faithful  follower  in  Spain  of  the  style  of  the  eighteenth 
century  French  painters;  and  Francisco  Bayeu  (1734-1795),  protector  and  brother-in- 
law  of  Goya,  combined  the  French  style  with  the  academic  manner  of  Mengs.  Among  other 
painters  in  Madrid  during  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  Jose  del 
Castillo  (1737—1793),  Mariano  S.  Maella  ( 1 7 3 9 —  1 8 1 9) ,  and  Gregorio  Ferro  (i742~ 
1812),  but  they  were  all  overshadowed  by  the  genius  of  Goya. 

Francisco  Jose  de  Goya  Lucientes  (1746-1828)  was  born  in  Fuendetodos,  a  very 
small  town  not  far  from  Saragossa,  and  received  his  first  technical  lessons  from  his  father, 
a  master  gilder.  In  1760  he  was  apprenticed  to  Jose  Luzan,  a  painter  trained  in  Naples. 
In  several  compositions  in  the  town  of  Fuendetodos,  executed  during  Goya’s  earliest 
period,  the  essential  spirit  of  his  future  art  appears  in  embryonic  form. 
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83  LUIS  MENENDEZ 

FRUIT  AND  A  VASE  OF  FLOWERS,  CA.  1750 
OIL  PAINTING  ON  CANVAS 
MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS,  BOSTON 

In  1763  Goya  went  to  Madrid  and  entered  a  contest  for  a  scholarship  from  the 
Academia  de  San  Fernando.  Later  he  visited  Italy,  where  in  1771  he  was  awarded  sec¬ 
ond  prize  by  the  Royal  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  of  Parma  for  his  painting  representing  the 
victorious  Hannibal  viewing  Italy  from  the  Alps.  In  1771  he  received  a  commission  to 
make  some  studies  for  the  decoration  of  the  church  of  the  Virgen  del  Pilar  in  Saragossa, 
which  was  executed  in  the  middle  of  the  next  year.  Between  1771  and  1772  he  painted 
the  large  compositions  in  the  Carthusian  Monastery  of  Aula  Dei  and  the  mural  paintings 
in  the  Palace  of  Sobradiel  (Saragossa  Museum),  very  clear  and  noble  compositions  executed 
on  a  preparation  of  dark  red  color.  In  spite  of  a  strong  Italian  influence,  especially  from 
Tiepolo,  they  possess  original  effects  of  form  and  lighting.  These  early  paintings  already 
show  the  rapid  and  spontaneous  technique  characteristic  of  most  of  Goya’s  paintings.  In 
them  he  attempts  to  approach  scenes  from  new  angles.  He  also  painted  several  saints 
in  the  Church  of  Remolinos  about  this  time. 

By  1773  he  had  returned  to  Madrid,  where  he  married  the  sister  of  the  painter 
Bayeu.  It  was  very  likely  through  the  influence  of  Bayeu  that  Goya  secured  the  com¬ 
mission  to  paint  cartoons  for  the  Royal  Factory  of  Tapestries.  By  1776  Goya  had  fin¬ 
ished  his  first  cartoon,  the  Picnic.  His  introduction  into  this  tapestry  work,  and  into  the 
long  series  of  representations  of  popular  genre  scenes  which  followed,  made  it  neces¬ 
sary  for  him  to  study  not  only  types,  but  the  spirit  of  the  Spanish  people  at  a  very  early 
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84  FRANCISCO  JOSE  DE  GOYA  Y  LUCIENTES 
MARQUESA  DE  PONTEJOS,  1787 
OIL  PAINTING  ON  CANVAS 
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85  FRANCISCO  JOSE  DE  GOYA  Y  LUCIENTES 
WINTER  LANDSCAPE,  1  7 87 
OIL  PAINTING  ON  CANVAS 

E.  AND  A.  SILBERMAN  GALLERY,  INC.,  NEW  YORK 

stage  of  his  career.  In  the  first  group  of  paintings  he  followed  the  cold  and  methodical 
manner  imposed  by  Raphael  Mengs  and  faithfully  followed  by  Bayeu,  who  painted  car¬ 
toons  of  the  same  type  as  Goya.  The  Scuffle  in  the  Inn  is  an  open-air  scene,  full  of  light 
and  life.  The  Coquette  and  the  Mantled  Gentleman  is  more  spontaneous  than  any 
previous  work  of  Goya  and  foreshadows  one  of  his  favorite  tricks  of  technique,  the 
powerful  counterposition  of  dark  and  light  masses.  The  Parasol,  painted,  like  the  two 
last  mentioned  paintings,  in  1777,  was  largely  inspired  by  Mengs.  In  this  year  Goya 
was  able  to  study  Velazquez  and  the  other  old  masters  whose  works  were  collected  in 
the  royal  palaces,  and  their  influence  may  be  seen  in  the  group  of  tapestry  cartoons 
painted  in  the  next  two  years,  when  painting  for  tapestries  was  Goya’s  chief  occupation. 
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86  FRANCISCO  JOSE  DE  GOYA  Y  LUCIENTES 
GOSSIPING  WOMEN,  179O 
OIL  PAINTING  ON  CANVAS 
WADSWORTH  ATHENEUM,  HARTFORD 


The  Pottery  Merchant,  a  perfect  rendering  of  planes  and  gradations  and  one  of  Goya’s 
most  successful  achievements,  includes  most  of  his  favorite  elements:  the  repugnant  old 
woman,  several  girls  who  have  all  the  charm  of  the  vivid  and  lovely  portraits  he  painted 
throughout  his  life,  and  the  lady  in  the  coach  which  is  a  perfect  study  of  a  figure  against 
light.  In  1780  he  was  proposed  by  Bayeu  as  a  royal  painter  and  as  an  academician,  and 
Goya  executed  his  Crucifixion  (Prado),  which  is  derived  from  Bayeu,  to  qualify  himself 
for  the  appointment.  Soon  after,  Goya  was  again  in  Saragossa  working  on  the  frescoes 
of  the  Church  of  the  Virgen  del  Pilar. 

His  earliest,  dated  portraits  are  of  the  architect  Ventura  Rodriguez  dated  1781  and 
of  Cornelio  van  der  Gotten,  director  of  the  Royal  Tapestry  Factory,  dated  1782  (Prado). 
They  were  followed  by  the  large  portrait  of  the  Count  Floridablanca,  dated  in  1783,  in 
which  he  still  observes  the  principles  of  Mengs,  with  much  influence  of  the  French 
portraits  of  the  period.  In  1784  he  had  his  first  great  triumph  with  a  large  composition 
for  the  Church  of  San  Francisco  el  Grande  of  Madrid,  representing  St.  Bernardine  of 
Siena  preaching  to  Alfonso  of  Aragon.  With  this  painting,  begun  in  1781,  he  won  a  con¬ 
test  among  the  Spanish  painters  of  the  time.  This  very  elaborate  composition  is,  how¬ 
ever,  much  inferior  to  most  of  his  cartoons  for  tapestries.  He  tried  to  employ  in  this 
painting  all  his  technical  discoveries  and  lighting  effects,  but.  obviously  he  was  handi¬ 
capped  by  the  idea  of  the  competition,  for  he  lost  a  great  amount  of  freedom.  The 
secondary  figures  —  one  looking  like  a  self  portrait  —  are  the  most  interesting  part  of  the 
enormous  composition  which  opened  for  him  the  door  of  fame.  This  moment  may  be 
considered  the  beginning  of  his  maturity. 

Goya  was  appointed  assistant  director  of  the  school  of  painting  in  the  Academy  of 
San  Fernando  in  1785,  when  he  also  painted  the  Annunciation  of  the  Osuna  Collection; 
the  beautiful  portraits  of  his  protectors,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Osuna;  and  the  cartoons, 
the  Vintager  and  the  Flower  Merchant.  In  1786  he  painted  the  portrait  of  Charles  III  in 
hunting  costume,  substantial  proof  of  Goya’s  careful  study  of  Velazquez,  inaugurating 
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the  implacable  realism  characteristic  of  his  portraits.  Shortly  after  this  he  painted  the 
Duchess  of  Alba,  and  Bayeu  (Museum  of  Valencia).  Goya  was  becoming  a  famous 
painter,  protected  by  the  royal  family  and  nobility,  and  greatly  admired  by  the  Spanish 
people;  commissions  for  portraits  were  numerous.  In  1787  he  painted  the  family  of  the 
Duke  of  Osuna  (Prado),  the  portrait  of  the  Marquesa  de  Pontejos  (National  Gallery, 
Washington,  D.C.)  (Fig.  84)  and  his  self-portrait,  a  study  of  the  effect  of  a  dark  model 
against  a  light  background.  The  cartoons  for  tapestries  painted  during  this  year  include 
the  Wounded  Mason  and  the  Snow  Storm,  both  fine  symphonies  in  gray.  Of  the  latter 
he  painted  a  small  replica  (E.  and  A.  Silberman  Galleries)  (Fig.  85).  Goya  continued  to 
improve  during  the  entire  period  of  his  early  maturity,  not  only  in  the  beautiful  and 
simple  rendition  of  subjects,  but  in  their  conception  and  intensity  of  expression.  Goya’s 
letters  to  Zapater  clearly  indicate  his  profound  transformation  from  a  simple  man,  —  an 
imaginative  peasant,  —  to  one  of  strong  desires  and  ambitions.  He  began  to  worry  about 
financial  problems. 

In  1789  he  was  appointed  royal  painter,  and  painted  the  two  large  compositions 
devoted  to  St.  Francis  of  Borgia  in  the  Cathedral  of  Valencia,  —  the  first  step  in  Goya’s 
revolutionary  period.  It  does  not  seem  possible  that  these  terrific  compositions,  incor¬ 
porating  most  of  the  elements  which  became  so  important  in  his  later  drawings  and 
etchings,  were  painted  soon  after  the  marvelous  little  composition  in  gray,  The  Prairie 
of  San  Isidro  (Prado).  About  1790  he  produced  the  last  group  of  cartoons  for  tapestries; 
the  Puppet,  and  the  Blind  Chicken  being  the  two  most  celebrated.  Gossiping  Women 
(Wadsworth  Atheneum,  Hartford)  (Fig.  86)  belongs  to  this  time.  His  glorious  career  con¬ 
tinued  with  the  portrait  of  Cean  Bermudez  and  three  of  his  best  feminine  portraits.  La 
Tirana  (Academy,  Madrid),  the  Countess  of  Carpio,  and  the  Marquesa  de  Casa  Flores 
(Paul  Drey  Gallery)  (Fig.  87). 

In  1792,  the  year  in  which  he  signed  the  gray  portrait  of  Sebastian  Martinez  (Metro¬ 
politan  Museum  of  Art),  Goya  became  very  sick  and  the  illness  left  him  totally  deaf. 
This  physical  defect  contributed  immeasurably  toward  the  development  of  his  intellect. 
H  is  keen  natural  gifts  of  observation  were  unusually  increased  by  the  isolation  created 
by  his  deafness.  From  this  time  on  Goya  tried  to  express  his  profound  thoughts  and 
bitter  or  sentimental  observations  in  sketches  which  gradually  developed  into  collections 
and  came  to  constitute  a  new  facet  of  his  artistic  career.  In  1794  Goya  wrote  that  to 
occupy  his  “tortured  imagination”  he  began  a  group  of  paintings  which  combined  capri¬ 
cious  invention  and  an  intense  feeling  of  humanity.  It  is  very  possible  that  the  Proces¬ 
sional  of  Flagellants,  a  Bull  Fight,  a  Scene  of  the  Inquisition,  Entierro  de  la  Sardina,  and 
the  Insane  Asylum  are  some  of  these  paintings. 

I11  1795  he  was  appointed  Director  of  Painting  in  the  Academy  and  resumed  his 
work  with  intensity.  He  painted  the  portraits  of  the  Marques  de  Sofraga  (Fine  Arts 
Society,  San  Diego)  (Fig.  88),  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Alba,  and  several  compositions 
in  which  the  figure  of  the  Duchess  is  obviously  represented.  It  is  very  possible  that  the 
next  year  Goya  went  to  Andalusia  to  pursue  his  famous  romance  with  the  Duchess  of 
Alba,  who  had  recently  been  widowed.  In  a  portrait  dated  1797  (Hispanic  Society  of 
America)  (Fig.  89),  still  dressed  in  mourning,  the  Duchess  is  seen  with  two  rings  in  her 
hands  —  one  inscribed  with  the  name  “Alba”  and  the  other,  “Goya.”  During  the  An¬ 
dalusian  trip  he  may  have  painted  the  large  compositions  in  the  Chapel  of  San  Antonio 
of  Cadix.  It  was  in  1797  that  he  finished  the  first  of  his  famous  series  of  etchings  called 
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PORTRAIT  OF  MARQUESA  DE  CASA  FLORES,  CA.  1790 
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PORTRAIT  OF  MARQUES  DE  SOFRAGA,  CA.  1795 
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90-93  FRANCISCO  JOSE  DE  GOYA  Y  LUCIENTES 
THE  MARGATO  SERIES— CA.  1  807 
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MARGATO  ROBS  A  PURSER 

MARGATO  POINTS  A  GUN  AT  FRAY  PEDRO  DE  ZALDIVIA 
FRAY  PEDRO  WRESTS  THE  GUN  FROM  THE  BANDIT 
FRAY  PEDRO  CLUBS  MARGATO 

ART  INSTITUTE  OF  CHICAGO 

The  Caprices.  As  a  frontispiece  in  the  publication  he  represented  himself  sleeping  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  group  of  monsters,  with  the  inscription  “The  Dream  of  Reason  Produces 
Monsters.” 

In  1798,  one  of  the  high  points  of  Goya’s  career,  he  painted  the  enormous  composi¬ 
tions  of  San  Antonio  de  la  Florida,  in  tempera  on  fresco  background.  In  them,  with  great 
freedom  and  fantastic  vitality,  Goya  transformed  the  characteristic  types  of  Madrid  into 
holy  figures  or  spectators  of  miracles.  The  portrait  of  the  Family  of  Charles  IV,  derived 
from  Velazquez  and  an  extraordinary  psychological  study,  and  the  portraits  of  Guillemar- 
det  (Louvre),  the  Young  Man  in  Gray,  and  the  Countess  of  Chinchon  were  finished  in 
1800.  The  allegorical  composition  Time  and  History  (Art  Institute  of  Chicago)  and  the 
Betrayal  of  Christ  (Cathedral  of  Toledo),  in  which  Goya  was  probably  influenced  by  El 
Greco,  belong  to  this  period.  The  two  famous  Majas  (Prado),  one  clothed  and  the  other 
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94  FRANCISCO  JOSE  DE  GOYA  Y  LUCIENTES 
THE  MARGATO  SERIES— CA.  1807 
OIL  PAINTING  ON  PANEL 
MARGATO  SHOT 
ART  INSTITUTE  OF  CHICAGO 


nude,  painted  soon  after,  must  be  considered  Goya’s  apogee  as  a  colorist  and  as  a  painter. 
In  1803  he  signed  the  very  impressive  portrait  of  the  Count  of  Fernan  Nunez  and,  in  the 
next  year,  that  of  the  Marques  de  San  Adrian,  which  are  the  most  refined  portraits  he  ever 
painted.  Notwithstanding  the  high  level  of  his  art  and  his  position  as  the  first  painter  to 
the  king,  Goya  did  not  win  the  desired  appointment  as  General  Director  of  the  Royal 
Academy. 

From  this  time  to  1 808,  the  life  of  Goya  may  be  traced  by  his  series  of  beautiful  por¬ 
traits  which  includes  the  Marquesa  de  Santa  Cruz,  Doha  Isabel  Cobos  de  Porcel  (Na¬ 
tional  Gallery,  London),  Maiquez  (Prado),  and  the  Condesa  de  Gondomar  (Seligmann 
Rey  and  Company)  (Fig.  95).  The  story  of  the  capture  of  the  Bandit  Margato,  developed  in 
the  manner  of  a  film  in  six  panels  (Art  Institute  of  Chicago)  (Figs.  90-94),  was  probably 
painted  about  1807.  He  also  produced  several  drawings— a  collection  of  unfortunates 
seen  from  a  humorous  point  of  view— never  published,  but  which  indicate  that  he  may 
have  been  preparing  a  second  edition  of  caprices. 
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The  Napoleonic  War  in  1808  upset  every  phase  of  Spanish  life  in  the  most  dra¬ 
matic  way.  A  deep  comprehension  of  the  nation’s  sorrow  inspired  Goya  in  the  last  and 
greatest  period  of  his  artistic  career.  In  his  work  after  the  terrible  experiences  of  the  war, 
one  does  not  know  which  to  admire  most,  his  style  as  a  painter  and  designer,  or  the  pro¬ 
found  ideas  involved  in  his  paintings.  The  best  proof  of  his  patriotic  feelings  are  his  com¬ 
positions,  the  Dos  de  Mayo— the  Fight  in  Madrid,  and  the  Tres  de  Mayo— the  Subsequent 
Shooting  of  the  Patriots,  two  of  the  most  impressive  works  he  ever  accomplished.  In  the 
mind  of  Goya,  the  imaginative  monsters  which  took  form  in  his  Caprices  were  replaced 
by  the  real  monsters  of  hunger,  war,  death,  and  hatred.  Soon  after,  he  began  several  small 
paintings  and  drawings  which  are  tragic  visions  of  murder,  groups  of  starving  refugees, 
and  acts  of  violence.  This  form  of  symphony  in  dark  and  light— black  being  the  most  sig¬ 
nificant  part  of  the  painting— was  popularized  in  his  collection  of  etchings,  Disasters  of 
War,  executed  about  1820. 

In  1814  Ferdinand  VII  returned  to  the  Spanish  throne,  and  Goya  began  his  last 
series  of  court  portraits— the  King’s  portrait,  the  equestrian  portrait  of  General  Palafox 
(Prado),  the  Duke  of  St.  Carlos  in  1815,  and  the  Duke  of  Osuna,  son  of  his  early  patron, 
in  1816.  His  portrait  of  Ascencio  Julia  and  his  own  portrait  are  examples  of  how  much 
greater  his  art  became  when  he  painted  for  his  own  pleasure.  These  portraits  are  mod¬ 
elled  with  yellow,  blue,  carmine,  and  white,  all  these  colors  interwoven  in  a  most  extraor¬ 
dinary  manner.  He  had  also  learned  to  balance  the  tonality  of  the  whole  painting  with 
the  color  of  the  background. 

During  this  time  he  prepared  sketches  for  his  famous  collection  of  bullfights,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1816.  The  Majas  on  the  Balcony  (Metropolitan  Museum  of  Arts)  (Figs.  96-97) 
and  the  Forge  (The  Frick  Collection,  New  York)  (Figs  98-99)  are  among  the  best  specimens 
of  this  last  Spanish  period.  The  mural  compositions,  painted  in  oil,  in  his  country  house  on 
the  outskirts  of  Madrid  (now  in  the  Prado)  include  the  most  unusual  and  fantastic  themes 
and  are  painted  in  black  and  white  with  touches  of  burnt  sienna  and  red  ochre.  Their 
emotional  power  is  tremendous,  the  tragic  background  of  the  post-war  Spanish  spirit  is 
apparent  in  every  brush  stroke;  and  the  compositions  are  an  amazing  combination  of 
mystery  and  irony.  There  is  no  relationship  among  these  compositions,  which  mark  the  cli¬ 
max  of  the  fantastic  form  seen  earlier  in  his  paintings  in  the  Cathedral  of  Valencia  and  in 
his  Entierro  de  la  Sardina.  Landscapes  and  figures  are  surrounded  by  the  same  tragic 
atmosphere  which  envelops  the  group  of  refugees  depicted  in  the  Escape  from  a  Burning 
Town,  a  contemporary  work,  (F.  Kleinberger  and  Company)  (Fig.  100).  The  influence 
that  these  paintings  has  exercised  on  the  modern  Spanish  school  is  certainly  as  great  as 
that  felt  from  Velazquez  and  El  Greco.  In  these  paintings,  executed  only  for  his  own  spir¬ 
itual  need,  Goya  attained  the  frank  and  brutal  expression  displayed  in  his  etchings.  In 
1819  he  painted  several  remarkable  religious  compositions,  the  sketch  representing  the 
Garden  of  Gethsemane,  and  the  Communion  of  St.  Joseph  of  Calasanz.  In  these  paintings 
he  transformed  into  a  religious  feeling  all  the  fantastic  strength  incorporated  in  the 
murals  of  his  house. 

In  this  year  Goya  finished  the  series  of  etchings  called  “Disparates,”  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  which  has  always  been  very  obscure.  He  signed  the  great  portrait  of  Don  Antonio 
Cuervo  in  1819  (Godfrey  S.  Rockefeller)  (Fig.  101),  and  in  1820  that  of  Don  Tiburcio 
Perez  (Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art) ,  two  of  the  finest  portraits  of  his  last  period.  At 
this  time  he  probably  also  finished  his  series  of  liberal  sketches  which  evoke  a  feeling  of 
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99  DETAIL  OF  NO.  98 


lOO  FRANCISCO  JOSE  DE  GOYA  Y  LUCIENTES 

ESCAPE  FROM  A  BURNING  TOWN,  CA.  1  8  1 5 
OIL  PAINTING  ON  CANVAS 

F.  KLEINBERGER  AND  COMPANY,  INC.,  NEW  YORK 


101  FRANCISCO  JOSE  DE  GOYA  Y  LUCIENTES 

DETAIL  OF  DON  JUAN  ANTONIO  CUERVO,  1 8 1 Q 

OIL  PAINTING  ON  CANVAS 

GODFREY  S.  ROCKEFELLER,  GREENWICH 


102  FRANCISCO  JOSE  DE  GOYA  Y  LUCIENTES 
A  BULLFIGHT,  CA.  1820 
OIL  PAINTING  ON  CANVAS 
TOLEDO  MUSEUM  OF  ART 

the  unusual  but  short-lived  freedom  of  the  period.  The  technique  of  the  last  ten  years 
of  his  life  is  well  represented  in  the  figure  of  St.  Paul  (Lilienfield  Galleries)  (Fig.  103)  . 
This  taste  of  liberty  was  unfortunately  terminated  in  1823,  when  Ferdinand  VII  rein¬ 
stated  a  regime  of  absolutism  with  the  natural  consequence  of  a  “white  terror.”  It  was 
necessary  for  Goya  to  remain  hidden  in  the  house  of  a  friend.  In  1 824  Goya  was  author¬ 
ized  to  leave  Spain  with  the  excuse  of  visiting  the  watering  place  of  Plombieres.  He  went 
to  Bordeaux,  a  haven  for  Spanish  political  refugees.  Moratin,  one  of  the  intellectual 
Spaniards  exiled  there,  describes  Goya  as  “deaf,  old  and  weak,  but  very  contented  and 
wishing  to  see  something  of  the  world.”  Goya  went  to  Paris  and  visited  the  Salon,  and 
made  several  drawings  and  portraits,  including  probably  his  last  self-portrait.  He  then 
returned  to  Bordeaux,  where  he  made  the  famous  set  of  four  lithographs  of  bullfights. 
The  oil  painting,  the  Bullfight,  in  the  Toledo  Museum  of  Art  (Fig.  102),  is  in  composi¬ 
tion  almost  identical  to  one  of  these  lithographs.  In  a  letter  he  mentioned  that  he 
planned  to  produce  a  new  set  of  Caprices  and  that  he  had  better  ideas  than  when  he  pro¬ 
duced  his  first  edition.  In  another  letter  he  told  of  making  about  forty  trials  of  a  sort  of 
original  miniature  on  ivory,  something  he  had  never  seen  done  and  more  close  to  Velaz¬ 
quez  than  to  Mengs.  In  a  third  letter  he  related  that  everything  was  failing  him  but  his 
will. 

In  1826  he  returned  to  Madrid  alone,  but  returned  very  soon  to  Bordeaux  where  he 
executed  the  portrait  of  Moratin  and  the  famous  Milkmaid  of  Bordeaux.  His  last  paint¬ 
ing,  unfinished,  was  the  portrait  of  Don  Jose  Pio  de  Molina.  He  died  March  12,  1828. 
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103  FRANCISCO  JOSE  DE  GOYA  Y  LUCIENTES 
ST.  PAUL,  1820-1825 
OIL  PAINTING  ON  CANVAS 
LILIENFIELD  GALLERIES,  NEW  YORK 
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